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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Westminster Catholic Action 
HE complete scheme for Catholic Action in the West- 
minster Archdiocese has now been published, as well 
as the names of those chosen to form its first Board 
of Direction. The scheme has already been given in the 
Catholic weeklies : it is detailed but very clearly set forth. It 
is the Cardinal’s earnest wish that during these summer weeks 
both clergy and laity should make themselves familiar with 
its clauses so that it may be put into operation in the parishes 
as early as possible in September. This hope, we are sure, 
will be realized. Catholic Action, as is well known, is the 
participation of the laity in the apostolic mission of the 
Church. It is, therefore, religious and spiritual: like the 
purpose of the Church herself, its aim is a supernatural one. 
Such an apostolate demands spiritual formation, if it is to 
be effective and fruitful. Those who take part in it—the in- 
vitation, might one say obligation, to do so is a general one 
—must deepen their understanding of Catholic Faith and 
principles, lead a vigorous life of grace, nurtured by the 
Sacraments, and have a sincere desire to help others, a zeal for 
the Kingdom of Christ. It has occasionally been suggested 
that the field open to the active layman was too indefinite or 
unnecessarily limited. If there were ever grounds for such 
complaint, they have been swept away in ruthless manner, 
for there is now unfolded before him a vast area for his 
activity and brave endeavour. The spread of knowledge, 
charity towards the infirm and aged, care for the education 
and after-school welfare of boys and girls, the apostolate of 
book and Press and platform, the effort to have Catholic prin- 
ciples recognized and acted upon in public life, these are but 
some of the possibilities proposed. What is needed is a 
strong, united attempt, confident that there will be keen and 
prudent guidance, to alter that mood of easy contentment 
with just the minimum required for a determination to help, 
even at some cost and sacrifice, in the work of Christ. The 
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children of this world, we have been warned divinely, are 
wiser—and often, we might add, are more enthusiastic—than 
the children of light. We have now the opportunity of show- 
ing that this sentence is not of universal application. 


The Royal Visit to France 


UR French neighbours were delighted that the King’s 

indisposition of the preceding week did not necessitate 
a further postponement of Their Majesties’ visit to Paris. 
Though it had no direct political significance, it was welcomed 
with gratitude and enthusiasm. Its setting was prepared with 
a combination of splendour and artistic taste which no other 
nation, perhaps, could have devised. The spontaneous greet- 
ings of ‘‘Vive le roi’’ and ‘‘Vive la reine’’ must have wakened 
strange echoes in the halls of Versailles and the gardens of the 
Bagatelle with their memories, brilliant, gay and tragic, of 
French kings and queens. It was the third official visit of a 
British sovereign since the beginning of the century. The 
first, in 1903, laid the foundation of the Entente Cordiale after 
decades of estrangement : the second took place shortly before 
the War which was to seal this partnership with the mark 
of common sacrifice and loss : the third will symbolize a closer 
co-operation that, rightly exercised, can be a powerful, pos- 
sibly a decisive force, for peace. With all their differences of 
character and outlook, there is much in common between the 
French and English peoples, more perhaps than was imagined 
on the occasion of that first visit thirty-five years ago. There 
is a community of historical experience though this expressed 
itself frequently in the form of rivalry and war: a common 
interest in the preservation of European peace for neither has 
anything to gain through war and both have much to lose: 
a similar appreciation of personal independence, of individual 
rights, a liberty of pen and tongue that may sometimes run 
to licence and exaggeration but the excess of which is deemed 
more tolerable than any undue regimentation. 


The Eldest Daughter of the Church 


HE CHURCH TIMES (July 22nd), commenting upon 
the visit, declares that in spite of the rationalism and 
anti-clericalism of revolutionary movements and the influ- 
ences of Freemasonry, ‘‘France remains the bulwark of the 
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Catholic Faith that she was when Charles Martel defeated the 
Saracens at Tours.’’ Her realistic philosophy, her sense of 
proportion and love of the beautiful are all instanced as essen- 
tially Catholic traits. There is no question that her culture, 
traditions and art are Catholic through and through, and 
scarcely another country can boast of a religious literature 
as rich or as glorious a record of saints. But when we recall 
the lois laiques and the expulsion of religious communities 
or the Soviet Pact and that strange mysticisme du gauche 
which has characterized her politics for the past thirty years, 
we are inclined to wonder whether this praise be not excessive. 
It is hard for a foreigner, and not always easy for a French- 
man to understand his country: and we should not, for 
example, take the bewildering rise and fall of Governments 
more seriously than do the French themselves. They are 
fond of asserting that theirs is an especially Catholic mission 
in the world that is somehow associated with a love of free- 
dom and the refusal to accept a catholicisme d’Etat. France, 
writes Péguy, has a double vocation: she is the eldest 
daughter of the Church and her task is thus to preserve the 
Faith : and she is at the same time the patroness of liberty 
to which she must bear testimony. The difficulty is, we might 
remark, that these two callings, that should be complemen- 
tary, are too often in direct opposition. The same author 
claimed that once the tooth of Christianity has bitten deep 
into a people’s heart, it will never let go. Certain it is that, 
with the exception of a small number of Protestants, many of 
whom are of Alsatian origin, the French are too clear-headed 
to tolerate any substitute for the true Faith and Church. For 
them it is all or nothing : and the nothing is more often than 
not a zero of practice rather than belief. Mr. Belloc has said 
that every Frenchman makes his First Communion and hopes 
to be able to make his last. And even if this statement is not 
of universal validity, the majority of the non-pratiquants are 
baptized and do expect to be buried with the consolations of 
the Church. 

It must not be forgotten that there has been in France 
during the last thirty years a remarkable revival of Catho- 
licism, and moreover a revival, marked by the deepening of 
the individual’s spiritual life and the growth of a widespread 
apostolic zeal. It is chiefly evident in the towns and industrial 
centres where the development of the various ‘‘Jeunesse’’ 
movements has been so remarkable, and also among what 
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may be termed the intellectual classes upon which the influ- 
ence of Catholic writers is strongly evidenced. Scratch a 
Russian, we used to be told, and you will find a Tartar. 
Apply the same process to a Frenchman, and apply it suffi- 
ciently hard, and you will discover an ought-to-be or would-be 
or thorough Catholic. Let him be, said Péguy, ‘‘tant républi- 
cain qu’il voudra, et tant laique qu’il voudra. J’accorde 
méme qu’il soit libre penseur. II n’en sera pas moins un 
petit cousin de Jeanne d’Arc.’’ There is something at once 
irritating and disarming in what the foreigner considers to 
be French arrogance: they suffer, it has been said, from a 
superiority complex. One may feel at times that, like the 
Hellenes of old, they regard all other peoples more or less 
as the barbarians. But there is something at once delightful 
and yet not without truth in the French Catholic conviction 
that they are un peuple élu. ‘‘Tels sont nos Frangais, dit 
Dieu. Quand il n’y aura plus des Francais, il y a des choses 
que je fais, il n’y aura plus personne pour les comprendre.”’ 


A Catholic Peasantry in France? 


HE second April number of Etudes contains an interest- 

ing study in what is termed human geography. The 
article, which is amply supplied with statistics, attempts to 
decide to what extent their religion is ‘‘practised’’ by the 
French peasants. The conclusion is that there is an outer 
circle where the standard of observance is very high. This 
circle begins with Brittany in the west, stretches across Nor- 
mandy and most of the north-east as far as Alsace-Lorraine : 
it continues from the Swiss border further south and includes 
the whole of the Massif Central. Of course, certain adjust- 
ments have to be made. The coast districts of Brittany are 
not as faithful as the interior : the eastern sides of the dioceses 
of Cambrai, Reims and Verdun have a better record than 
those to the west. Figures are given that are reassuring. In 
the deanery of Ploudalmézeau in Brittany only 298 out of 
11,163 failed to make their Easter duties. In two areas in 
the Vendée, Quintin and Moncontour, of 11,072 inhabitants 
some 220 men and 58 women did not receive Easter Com- 
munion. In the Bocage de Fougéres there were 2,131 absen- 
tees, 1,701 men and 430 women, out of a population of 44,418: 
on great feast days there are over 10,000 Communions. In 
the Massif Central the figures are not so good. But in one 
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large sector 50,000 out of 88,000 men are faithful to their 
Communion. 

Inside the circle the results of lay education and to some 
extent of the shortage of priests occasioned by the War, have 
made themselves pitifully felt. The centre and most of the 
west, the south-west with the exception of the Basque country, 
the whole of the Rhone valley, have a record that is very 
poor. Percentages tell their own story. At Poitiers from 
10 to 12 per cent of the men and from 33 to 40 per cent of the 
women may be said to practise: in Angouléme the men’s 
percentage is reduced to 5, that of the women to 15. In cer- 
tain districts, though these are not numerous, the number of 
unbaptized children is alarming. The statistics for the can- 
ton of Mayet near Le Mans give 496 births in 1927—1928 
(202 of these children not baptized) : in 1932—1933 226 births 
and 174 baptisms: in 1933—1934 1,036 births (with 326 in- 
fants without the sacrament). In the Maconnais the churches 
are empty, men will not attend even a funeral service, and 
20 per cent of the children lack baptism. Three parishes of 
Saint-Sulpice-les-Champs have not a single male communi- 
cant and only 28 women fulfil their religious duties (the total 
population is 1,500). In the canton of Ferriéres 300 com- 
municate out of 9,832. A sorry picture, the reverse aspect of 
that sketched above of the eldest daughter of the Church. 
However, the blackness of the picture finds some relief not 
only in the healthy contrast of the surrounding zone but also 
in the presence, even in the most abandoned districts, of faith- 
ful and devout groups. There are local revivals and a grow- 
ing level of spiritual life among those who practise, though 
this latter phenomenon is more observable in the towns. 


Two Years of War in Spain 


HIS issue contains an article reviewing the Spanish 

situation after two years of civil war. It will not, there- 
fore, be necessary to add much further comment here. More 
enlightened opinion in this country is veering round to the 
Nationalists’ support, and this not merely for the reason that 
theirs is obviously the winning side. In the two-thirds. of 
Spain administered by General Franco there is ordered 
government, reasonable prosperity and religious freedom; in 
the remaining third of the country, distress and terrorism, 
resistance fierce indeed but with the sole hope that ‘‘the 
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democracies will relent,’’ that is, that they may turn the civil 
into an international conflict. And this hope they realize to 
be much fainter than it was. The pretence that it is a struggle 
of ‘‘the masses of the Spanish people against the Italian and 
German invaders’’ is largely abandoned except in the anni- 
versary telegrams of liberal politicians. A neutral observer, 
the correspondent of The Telegraph, can assert (July 16th) 
that ‘‘very few Italians are now employed in the front line’’ 
and that, after systematic German instruction, ‘‘the person- 
nel of the Nationalist Air Force is becoming noticeably more 
Spanish as the war proceeds.’’ The same observer notes that 
‘another distinctive feature of General Franco’s Spain is its 
profound Catholicism.’’ Meanwhile, presumably to concili- 
ate foreign opinion, there is the usual claim that religious 
toleration is now the law on the other side. On June 17th Dr. 
Negrin uttered the fair-sounding pronouncement that ‘‘no 
obstacles shall be encountered in Republican Spain by men 
of any Faith, whether Catholic or Protestant, to their pro- 
fessing their religious beliefs.’’ As there are no more than a 
handful of Protestants in the country, this statement is clearly 
designed for a foreign audience, blissfully ignorant of the 
real situation. Unfortunately for Sefior Negrin, The Times 
correspondent (July 16th) gives the lie to his declaration. 
‘*Physical sufferings in Governmental territory,’’ he writes 
(and his account merits repetition), ‘‘continue to be increased 
by spiritual deprivation, 


for there are undoubtedly many people, comprising all 
classes, who would like to worship openly according to 
the Roman Catholic ritual. Facilities are being given 
to priests to visit prisons and, more recently, to enable 
the consolations of religion to reach the battlefield. Mass 
is tolerated in private dwellings, and decimated com- 
munities of religious folk may try to reassemble without 
open risk of their lives. None of their property has been 
restored, nor has any generosity been shown to enable 
them to find opportunity to engage in the teaching and 
good works which was (and in law still is) a legitimate 
occupation for them. Refugee Basques have opened a 
chapel in one of the buildings they occupy in Barcelona, 
but nowhere in Republican territory is there yet a Catho- 
lic church and parish in public function, so far as is known 
to travellers who have paid extensive visits. Cults other 
than Roman Catholic are unmolested.”’ 
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Clearly the policy has been little, if at all, changed, though 
there is less murder, rape and arson. The so-called Republi- 
can administration remains what it has always been, essen- 
tially anti-religious and anti-God. 


Anti-Franco Catholics 


E have had previous occasion in these pages to refer 

to individuals and groups that have taken up a definite 
anti-Franco position. Now it is not suggested that every 
Catholic will feel the same sympathy with the Nationalist 
cause. Indeed, in so far as that cause be regarded from its 
national rather than its religious aspect, he may very well 
have no sympathy with it at all. But, taking the position as 
it is, there is a certain minimum attitude beyond which it is 
difficult to see how any Catholic can go. Allowing him to 
consider the choice, even at its lowest valuation, as one between 
two evils, the deep sea is still preferable to the devil. Unfor- 
tunately there are some whose distaste for what they imagine 
to be deep water is so acute that they will accept almost any 
alternative or lose themselves in possibilities which are non- 
existent. The case of certain French writers is by now familiar. 
M. Georges Bernanos has accentuated the difference between 
his and their attitude and that of the normal Catholic in his 
recent work ‘‘Les Grandes Cimetiéres sous la Lune,”’ a bitter 
and violent book which contains an angry attack upon the 
Spanish Episcopate. It is strange that, while numbers of 
former Spanish ‘‘liberal’’ intellectuals are now openly repent- 
ing of the support they gave to the once-Republican regime, 
it should be left to Catholic writers to fill the breach and pour 
their wrath upon Franco and the Church: and still more 
strange that anyone should be ready to accept their point of 
view in preference to that of the hierarchy of Spain. Turn- 
ing from books to papers, we learn with regret that the editors 
of Commonweal (June 24th) ‘‘do not feel qualified to discuss 
the problem as it is in Spain in any detail because the infor- 
mation available is so generally characterized by propaganda 
that we do not have any sufficient knowledge of the whole 
situation.’’ In fairness to this paper it must be said that Mr. 
Michael Williams, its former editor, is allowed to disagree 
with them in the same number : and he disagrees convincingly 
and brilliantly. The joint confession, as their contemporary 
America was not slow in pointing out, would appear to indi- 
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cate either editorial negligence or wilful ignorance. For there 
is information, accurate and plentiful, to be had for the seek- 
ing. Two years have passed since the war began, and the 
religious issue has been perfectly obvious all the time. The 
suggestion that Catholics can maintain a ‘‘positive impar- 
tiality,’’ that is, presumably, may be quite unconcerned about 
the outcome of the struggle, is unworthy and absurd. There 
may be and indeed are many issues in the war. Some will re- 
gret that the political and religious have become so inter- 
twined. Buta religious issue is most certainly there, namely, 
whether Christian Faith and practice are to be defended or 
destroyed. With this issue at stake, impartiality is a politer 
word for indifference or betrayal. 


Democracy and Truth 


HE American Ambassador, Mr. P. J. Kennedy, speak- 

ing on July 17th at the Lincolnshire Boston and de- 
claring himself a ‘‘thorough Bostonian’’ from the other side 
of the Atlantic, emphasized the value of democratic ideals 
but pointed out at the same time the sacrifice and sense of 
realities which they demand. The Puritans who left 
this country, he asserted, for the wilderness that was to be- 
come the United States, possessed the courage, the urge for 
liberty and the appreciation of individual rights which are the 
corner-stone of democracy as we know it. But it is not suffi- 
cient, he continued, merely to talk about such freedom, civil 
liberties and rights of individuals. If democracy, in the sense 
in which we understand that term, is to be preserved in the 
face of the serious attacks made upon it from either side, then 
such things must be made actualities: the system must be 
made to work. It is criticized to-day as cumbersome and in- 
efficient for modern needs; it is up to us, he concluded, to 
disprove this thesis, if we are to justify ourselves and our 
theories, and to show other peoples that our example still 
merits imitation. On the previous day (July 16th) Earl Bald- 
win had sounded a similar note in an address at Swansea to 
the University of Wales. The word ‘‘University’’ takes us 
back, he said, to the Middle Ages. ‘‘The middle ages in 
man’s lifetime are reputed dull, but the Middle Ages in his- 
tory were not.’’ The greatest gifts a University education can 
bequeath are a sense of freedom and, above all, a standard of 
truth. Such a standard will strengthen a man against the 
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suggestion of Press and propaganda that through revolution 
‘ta paradise may be created, as though paradise was ever 
begotten of hell.’’ On the other hand, there are many who 
believe that suppression of free opinion and free learning can 
result in a stable commonwealth. ‘‘When learning becomes 
prostituted to politics, there are no depths to which it cannot 
descend.’’ These are words of serious warning. The terms 
“‘democracy’’ and “‘liberty’’ are gravely misused to-day and 
dragged at the tail of some political waggon, built according 
to quite another model. For many who render them lip-ser- 
vice, they have been made the equivalent of that undis- 
criminating expression ‘‘anti-fascist’’ and find their outlet 
in sympathy with the disgusting tyranny of Moscow or the 
revolting horrors of Red Spain. 


The Worker and his Family 


ECENT discussions in the Press and elsewhere on the 

possibility of Family Allowances point once more to the 
fact that it is only in accordance with Catholic principles that 
the solution of certain social problems can be found. There 
are of course the usual objectors. A letter to The Times (July 
2nd) asserts brutally and crudely that the remedy is a further 
reduction in the birth-rate: it is already one of the lowest in 
Europe. ‘‘Most working men’s wives, if they knew how, 
would restrict their families to reasonable proportions’’ (what 
these might be, we are not informed) and ‘‘the spreading of 
the necessary knowledge’’ is the important thing. Quite 
apart from the moral issue involved, the only problem such 
suggestions are likely to solve, is that of the partial and, in 
time, the almost complete depopulation of this country. This 
letter was written as a comment upon a valuable article by Mr. 
Amery (June 24th) who sees the contradiction between the 
treatment of the unemployed and of low-paid wage-earners 
with large families. In the former case account is taken of 
the worker and his family as members of the community, in 
the latter labour alone is considered as a commodity. From 
the social and national point of view (to prescind for the 
moment from ethical considerations) this latter principle 
means that the arrival of each additional child lowers the 
standard of life: the largest families are crowded into the 
fewest rooms, and where there are the most mouths to feed, 
there is the smallest margin of food. Clearly the only practi- 
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cal solution is the institution of some family allowance for 
children, possibly, as in Germany, for all children after the 
first two. Such a system obtains in France and Belgium, in 
Germany and Italy : and it has been introduced in New South 
Wales and New Zealand. Our own country is in a better 
position than any of these to shoulder such extra responsibili- 
ties. Such a system would involve at least a partial recogni- 
tion of the necessity and justice of a family wage, on which 
Catholic social thinkers, from the Popes downwards, have for 
so long insisted. 


Laws, Human and Divine 


HE result of the recent trial of Mr. Bourne indicates a 

still further departure from the once commonly accepted 
Christian principles concerning the sanctity of human life. 
The trial was consequent upon the practice of abortion in 
what was, humanly speaking, one of the hardest of hard cases, 
that of a young girl disgracefully violated : it was obviously 
an occasion which would enlist all human compassion and 
sentiment in her favour. Sentiment, however, is not the most 
suitable atmosphere for the study of principles and it is the 
hard cases that make bad laws. English law was already in 
conflict with Catholic teaching and the Divine law on this 
point since it permitted the killing of an unborn child to save 
the life of the mother. What has now happened is that the 
same practices will be deemed permissible to preserve not 
merely life but even general health. A considered summing 
up suggested that it was impossible to make any clear dis- 
tinction between the two. A number of points arose during 
the trial which are of significance for Catholics. The first was 
the hint that persons of religious convictions are prejudiced 
and liable to judge abnormally on such matters: the second 
the implication that Mr. Bourne’s action was worthy of com- 
mendation rather than censure : a third the statement that the 
mother’s life was essentially more valuable than that of the 
child. Why this last point was taken so completely for 
granted was nowhere made clear: and it is scarcely within 
human competence to decide. But as the trial developed, it 
came to mean that the child’s life was less important than the 
mother’s health. In any case, according to Catholic teaching, 
if the child is a living human creature, it has all the rights 
of a human person and may in no circumstances be killed, 
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in the interests of any other person whatsoever. The con- 
sequences of this judgment are not hard to prophesy: the 
growth of the both dangerous and immoral practice of abor- 
tion, the wider conviction that convenience and not principle 
is the law of life. Has it occurred to those who will welcome 
this judgment that the principle which underlies it, is that 
which has been so often and so wrongly attributed to Catholic 
moralists, namely that the end justifies the means ? 


Refugees 

NE of the saddest features of post-War Europe and a 

grim commentary upon the lack of tolerance and 
humanity that is too often the accompaniment of power, is 
the existence of hundreds of thousands of actual or potential 
refugees. The Anschluss between Austria and Germany and 
the increased pressure brought to bear upon the Jews in the 
Reich, both old and new, have focused the public attention 
upon their distress so that we are in danger of forgetting that 
there are others. There are far larger numbers of Russians 
and Armenians, for example, who are exiled from their 
former countries, and are still dependent in some measure 
upon the assistance and charity of other peoples. The recent 
conference at Evian is fully described in this number by one 
who was present at it in an official capacity. The initiative 
was that of President Roosevelt, and it is another instance 
in which the New World has been called in to redress the 
balance of the Old. Beginning in an atmosphere of some 
uncertainty, it ended on a note of hope, confident that with 
the co-operation of the thirty-three Governments there repre- 
sented, and with the—possibly less certain—assistance of the 
German administration, much can be done to secure the 
orderly emigration of Jews from Germany and their peaceful 
settlement elsewhere. Sir Neill Malcolm informed the con- 
ference that since 1933 about 150,000 persons had left Ger- 
many, and of that total 120,000 had found asylum, leaving 
30,000 still unprovided for. He warned them, however, that 
there was little chance of large-scale settlement in overseas 
countries though establishment on smaller lines might be pos- 
sible. The technical committee, nevertheless, is thought to 
have estimated that, without alteration of the immigration 
laws, some 200,000 persons from Central Europe could be 
accommodated in North and South America, provided always 
that adequate financial support be obtained. The situation 
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is an acute one: its existence and continuance are a disgrace 
to the countries responsible. They are placing upon other 
countries a burden which these are ill-equipped to bear. The 
least they can do is to co-operate with those upon whom they 
have shifted their responsibilities, in solving the problem 
they have themselves created. 


The German Church 


ATHOLICS throughout the world are by now reason- 

ably convinced that the religious policy of the present 
German Government involves a definite interference with the 
Churches, both Catholic and Lutheran, that amounts in many 
cases to an active persecution. It appears, however, that some 
distinguished members of the Church Established in this 
country are beginning to doubt whether this is really true. 
The Bishop of Gloucester, in letters to The Times (July 14th 
and 18th), asserts that it is not true that the Christian Churches 
are treated with insult and injustice. Pastor Niemdller, he 
tells us, is in confinement because he has ‘“‘stubbornly and 
determinedly’’ defied the law forbidding clergymen to use 
their pulpits for political purposes. The great majority of 
ministers of religion, he thinks, carry on their work without 
interference, provided they limit themselves to the preaching 
of the Gospel. The learned Bishop has been answered by 
one at least of his co-dignitaries. The pity is that he has not 
realized the extent to which the term ‘‘political’’ or ‘‘politics’’ 
is understood, when it suits them, by the Nazis in power. It 
is ‘“‘political’’ to suggest that the Old Testament has any 
value : ‘‘political’’ to utter protests against the immoral prac- 
tice of sterilization or against the complete withdrawal of 
religious education, or the many flagrant breaches of the Con- 
cordat. We may leave further comment to the editorial of 
The Church Times which asks the Bishop how he would find 
it possible to obey the law and avoid politics under a regime 
whose official doctrine is contained in extracts such as these : 
“Everything which National-Socialism is now doing for the 
community, for the preservation of the nation, is the doing of 
the will of God.’’ The view that the essence of Christianity 
is ‘‘the acknowledgement of Jesus as the Son of God’’ is 
‘ridiculous, quite unessential.’’ ‘‘There has now arisen,’’ 
says Herr Kerrl, ‘‘a new authority, as to what Christ and 
Christianity really is. This new authority is Adolf Hitler.’’ 
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ROM time to time history presents us with a personality 
Fee seems to sum up in himself all that is most char- 

acteristic and representative of his generation. Socrates 
was one of these, Virgil another, St. Francis of Assisi a third, 
Dante a fourth; a German Catholic scholar has said that 
Luther was a fifth, at least for the Germany in which he lived. 
We would claim that a sixth is Sir Thomas More. He has 
been called the most typical Englishman that has ever lived ; 
and, strikingly enough, few even among those who have been 
disposed to belittle his significance, have cared to deny him 
this distinction. In our own time, among our historians 
at least, this conclusion has become practically unanimous; 
when, recently, the Holy Father canonized St. Thomas More, 
all England felt that the honour had been done to it, even 
as the canonization of St. Joan of Arc had done honour to 
France. Fortunately, as with Virgil, Dante, and Luther, 
to help us to form a right estimate of the man himself, we 
have the means in our own hands. We need not depend on 
the conclusions of historians, we have the evidence of his own 
self-revelation. For in spite of his intense personality, and 
in spite of his deep affection for those he loved, perhaps even 
because of these, there is in all the writings of More, in his 
letters as well as in his books, a certain objectivity, a going 
out of and forgetfulness of himself, which is characteristic of 
him as it is, it would seem, of no other writer in his own 
genre. In the ‘‘Utopia,’’ in the ‘‘Dialogue of Comfort,’’ with 
its outlook on the Europe of his time, in his correspondence 
and conversations, More is so occupied with the vision before 
him, and especially with what lies on the distant horizon, that 
he forgets his own existence; with the result that, perhaps 
excepting Shakespeare, no writer in the English language 
has more unconsciously, and therefore more truly, described 
himself. 

One unfortunate result of this utter objectivity may be that 
sometimes a reader can mistake what he writes for his own 
subjective judgment. The chief instance of this is the 
“‘Utopia,’’ which without any doubt has become more famous 
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than More himself ever intended it to be. He wrote it while 
yet a comparatively young man, to fill up his time during a 
wearisome embassy to Flanders. He wrote it, perhaps chiefly, 
as a practice in the use of Latin; as his friend Erasmus exer- 
cised his pen in the satire of men and things, so More, with 
gentler irony, took for his subject the world about him. He 
saw before him the growing troubles of his time, and he pic- 
tured te himself the happy world this world could be, if they 
were eliminated. Though he never lost sight of the providence 
of God, still in ‘‘Utopia,’’? with the humour and freshness of 
youth, he tried to describe what might be done with human 
nature alone, if only men would be true to themselves, follow- 
ing reason, and not led by selfish desires. To the student of 
More himself the book is chiefly valuable on this account ; it 
gives us an insight into his mind at an important turning- 
point in his life. Even at this early stage, while all manner 
of prophecies were being made concerning him, he was not in 
the least diverted from weighing accurately the facts of life. 
Though he could then deal with them more lightly than he 
would when he had grown older, he understood the evils of 
his day and, more important still, those who were their causes. 

It is this last, the recognition of causes and effects, so ac- 
curate as to become prophetic, which marks the depth of 
More’s sagacity. From the time of the embassy to Flanders 
he was, as it were, sucked into the vortex ; and many a weaker 
man, as did practically every man around him, would have 
succumbed. Yet More was not deceived, either by the King’s 
marks of genuine affection, for Henry loved More as deeply 
as a man of his type was capable of loving anyone, or by the 
still more subtle affection of his many friends. At the height of 
his prosperity, and in the midst of all the proofs of regard 
shown to him by his sovereign, he could say to one who re- 
marked upon this favour, that could his head win for the King 
a single castle in France, Henry would not hesitate to pay 
the price. Perhaps there is not in all that is known of More 
a single sentence which reveals him more than this. Unlike 
Wolsey before him, and Cromwell after him, he had quickly, 
accurately, and from the first, gauged his royal master’s 
character, and had weighed the consequences. He knew very 
well from the beginning, what other men had not the vision 
to see, that the whole-hearted service he gave to his King 
and country was being given at the risk of his life, and that 
only the occasion was required to make that risk a certainty. 
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It proves to us that the possibility, and even the probability, 
of death in obedience to duty was never long absent from 
More’s mind; and to-day, when we read his works and listen 
to his humour, the same spectre seems to be always standing 
behind him. 

Still, More was not the man ever to despond, or falter, or 
surrender. He counted the cost and was ready to pay it; but 
he buoyed himself up with the hope of a definite achievement. 
Now there is another sentence uttered about this time which 
reveals what that was. Once, just before he was made Lord 
Chancellor, in conversation with his son-in-law, Roper, he 
said : 

Now would to our Lord, son Roper, upon condition 
that three things were well established in Christendom,’ 
I were put in a sack, and here presently cast into the 
Thames. 

What great things be those, Sir [said Roper], that 
should move you so to wish ? 

Wouldest thou know what they be, son Roper ? [quoth 
he]. 

Yea, marry, with good will, Sir, if it please you [said 
Roper]. 

In faith, son, they be these [he replied]. The first is, 
that where the most part of Christian princes be at mortal 
war, they were all at universal peace. The second, that 
where the Church of Christ is at this present sore afflicted 
with many errors and heresies, it were settled in a perfect 
uniformity of religion. The third, that where the King’s 
matter of his marriage is now come in question, it were 
to the glory of God and quietness of all parties, brought 
to a good conclusion. 


It is well to remember that these words were spoken and 
written down more than four hundred years ago; is there any- 
thing quite like them in other records of the time? They 
reveal our great Chancellor, not only as a great Englishman, 
but as a great European, with his statesman’s gaze including, 
not his own people only in his own little island, but all the 
nations of the whole Christian world. More than that; he 
looks also beyond his own time into the future; he measures 
the existing evils more by what will come of them than by 


1 We would call special attention to the use of this word. More does not 
confine his vision to England only. 
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what they are in themselves. In the ‘‘Dialogue of Comfort,’’ 
written at the end of his life, and years after those words 
were spoken, we see the same vision repeated, more in detail, 
and made the more certain by the lessons his life had taught 
him. Four hundred years ago, alone, it would seem, among 
all his contemporaries, More foresaw the troubled history of 
Europe from his time to our own, even to the climax which 
Europe has reached to-day. 

We need, too, to remember these words of More if we would 
judge aright the last act of the tragedy. He was not “‘tied 
up in a sack and cast into the Thames,”’ but he perished on 
the scaffold. He has been declared a martyr, one who has died 
for Christ and the truth of Christ ; but also he died for Europe, 
for that threefold purpose which we have heard him just 
describe. It would be hard to find in all Christian history 
a more perfect example of one who, deliberately and with 
full knowledge, laid down his life for the cause of civilization. 
Others have perished for the same cause, in battle, in orgies 
of bloodshedding, at the hands of infuriated mobs or brutal 
tyrants; More died, counting the cost at every step, marching 
to his goal deliberately, consistently, and at each step we 
can see him sacrificing all else for the cause of universal man- 
kind. In his early days he was the beloved favourite of the 
King ; yet he led Parliament in refusing to him and to Wolsey 
the means to conduct a futile war in France. He was second 
to none in loyalty to his Church; yet he spared no words 
in his censure of a corrupt clergy. He was prepared at any 
time to lay down his life in his King’s defence ; yet, when the 
King demanded more than any king had a right to claim, 
More did lay down his life rather than allow it to him. He 
knew that the ‘‘King’s matter’? was not a mere domestic 
affair; it was not merely an affair that concerned England 
alone. More saw in it the establishment of a new precedent, 
which placed the liberties of England, and the conscience of 
England, at the mercy of one man. He saw in it the isola- 
tion of England from the rest of Christendom; the lead and 
example given for separation and division between nations, 
which could not but destroy the union of men. More saw 
that to acknowledge the King as Supreme Head of the Church 
in England was to be disloyal to the English people, to the 
whole of Europe, to God Himself; and rather than commit 
so grave an act of treachery, deliberately, with every induce- 
ment to the contrary, he preferred to die. On this account 
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one claims for More the honour, not only of a martyr whom 
the Church has canonized, but also of a martyr for the cause 
of civilization itself. 

It is true that More lived at the end of one age and the 
beginning of another; that there should be change, even 
change from the very foundations, was inevitable. More 
himself knew this, and was in the vanguard with those who 
welcomed and promoted it; to call the author of ‘‘Utopia,’’ of 
the ‘‘Life of Pico della Mirandola,’’ of the ‘‘Dialogue of Com- 
fort,’’ a reactionary is to violate the use of words. Neverthe- 
less, change, to him, did not mean destruction; with all his 
craving for reform he saw no reason why the inheritance from 
the past should not remain the possession of the future. More 
lived, to quote a modern scholar’s summary, ‘‘with the Eng- 
land of the Middle Ages yet undestroyed around him; a 
land of great libraries, which had been accumulated since 
Anglo-Saxon times; of ancient religious houses, where the 
walls were covered with paintings, and the windows shone 
with the glorious English giass of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, a land of schools and hospitals more plentiful than 
they were to be for many a day.’’ He ‘‘belonged to an age 
when voluntary poverty was still an ideal, and an ideal some- 
times practised.’’ Indeed he practised it himself; ever poor 
himself, he was always the poor man’s friend. In his later 
years he saw all this passing rapidly away ; to an age in which 
wealth was to be of more account than learning, in which 
wealth was to be the gauge of honour and the secret of power, 
the ideal at which all men should aim, the standard of all 
estimates, the Golden Calf set up in England’s high places, 
whatever other show of worship might still be allowed to re- 
main. In the midst of all this, More stood as the link between 
the two ages; almost alone among his contemporaries, he 
dared to express his misgivings, to criticize both the one and 
the other, the old and the new. We do not wonder that men 
of different camps to-day look to him for inspiration. While 
Rome canonizes him, Moscow has its own edition of his 
“‘Utopia.’”?’ While a Catholic can write of him: ‘‘Thomas 
More is more important at this moment than at any other 
moment since his death, but he is not quite so important as he 
will be in about a hundred years’ time,’’ a leading socialist can 
call him ‘‘a man of genius, who understood the problems of 
his age before there existed the conditions of their solution.” 


VOL. CLXXII. I 
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Still, the average Englishman, to be quite frank, is no 
philosopher. He has a standard other than that of either 
the socialist or the Catholic. He is pragmatic; his chief test 
is success. He looks to see results, whether an ideal has come 
to anything or not. Judging by that standard, he concludes 
that More, with all his nobility of character, his high ideals, 
his romantic courage, was a failure and therefore at least mis- 
taken ; that Henry, with all his bloated selfishness, succeeded 
and therefore was right. We may well consider these con- 
clusions; for, after all, does not Scripture say: ‘‘By their 
fruits you shall know them’’ ? 

Let us then begin by conceding that Henry succeeded, 
even as, for the time being at least, the Bolsheviks have suc- 
ceeded in Russia. He succeeded in “‘eliminating’’ those who 
opposed him, chief of whom was his most faithful servant, 
More. He succeeded in sapping the tree of English liberties, 
which had been steadily growing for four hundred years. He 
succeeded in ruining the protectors of the poor, so that before 
the century was out Poor Laws had to be invented, for them 
and against them, since they had become a danger in the 
land. He succeeded in breaking off England from unity with 
the rest of Europe, so that, for a century and more, her hand 
was against every other, and she earned for herself a name 
for perfidy. He succeeded in cutting her adrift from that 
culture of which, at one time, she promised to be the chief 
exponent ; that was a wound from which England has never 
recovered. Henry succeeded in ruining the commerce of Eng- 
land, in debasing her coinage, in squandering the nation’s 
wealth so as to render himself and her all but bankrupt. He 
succeeded, lastly, in lowering the moral standard of England 
so that even he became ashamed of it. In the last year 
of his reign, when he had destroyed the monasteries and 
churches of the land, when he had appropriated the funds 
of schools and hospitals, when, to use his own words, he had 
‘*made the poor that they could resist no more,’’ then, at his 
command, since there was now no More to oppose him, ‘“‘his 
faithful Lords and Commons voted to him, to supply his 
bankrupt treasury, the remaining hospitals and chantries.”’ 
Henry’s speech, when he graciously accepted their gift, was 
characteristic ; but it remains also his own condemnation of 
himself and his reign. First, he thanked his faithful subjects 
for their loyalty in giving him what he had bid them give, 
though it had meant the plundering of the sick and poor. 
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Then he proceeded to lecture them on their misdemeanours. 
With all their loyalty they were naughty men; and it became 
the head of their Church to tell them so. This was his rebuke : 


Of this I am sure, that charity was never so faint among 
you, virtuous and godly living was never less used, nor 
God Himself amongst Christians was never less rever- 
enced, honoured or served. 


Such, taking but a surface view, was the successful reign 
of Henry. Let us look now at the failure of More, for that he 
did fail must also be conceded. We have already seen the 
three things he had most ambitioned, and for which he was 
willing to die; peace among Christian princes, peace in re- 
ligion, a happy settlement of the King’s marriage scruples. 
In all three he failed; but the consequences of his failure 
have proved the wisdom of his vision, not for England only, 
nor for Europe only, but for the whole Christian world since 
histime. Firstly, he longed for peace among the nations, rather 
than for prosperity, or power, or what is called progress. His 
failure has led to this: that after four centuries of rivalry, 
and ever-growing mutual suspicion, nation cannot any longer 
think of nation but as a potential foe, a potential destroyer 
of itself, at best a doubtful ally against another enemy. 
Secondly, he sought for unity in faith and its practice; his 
failure has ended, generation succeeding generation, in de- 
basing faith till at last hatred of all faith has risen up against 
it. Since God is so divided, it will have none of Him; and 
it has set out to destroy every remnant of this dismembered 
faith off the face of the earth. Thirdly, he longed for a happy 
ending to the question of the King’s divorce. His failure, 
for the fate of Anne Boleyn can scarcely be called ‘‘a happy 
ending,’’ has brought it about that England has lived a 
stranger to the rest of the world, more than she herself ap- 
preciates; that her moral code is below that of the rest of 
Christendom ; that at home the bond of the family has been 
so loosened that we may well fear the issue before a hundred 
years are gone. More failed, as every martyr for the truth 
has failed; yet he had this distinction that, even in his day, 
all the world knew that his death was a calamity to mankind. 
The tyrant had his way, and his menials their reward; yet 
there was not one among them but knew that he had struck 
a blow at all true manhood. There has never been a greater 
destroyer of freedom than the pronounced free thinker ; nor a 
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greater enemy to peace than he who would reach it through 
torrents of blood. 

But the pendulum has begun to swing back. Such revolu- 
tions work themselves out, usually, in four hundred years; 
and now England and Europe are learning, by bitter lessons 
and appalling experience, what they lost when peace among 
nations, and union in religion, and the sanctity of marriage 
were taken from them. In their frantic efforts to restore under- 
standing between one another, the nations of the world are 
beginning to realize which of the two was right, the shedder 
of blood and the destroyer of freedom, or he who, single- 
handed and without striking a blow, braved the royal anger 
and laid down his life in defence of universal liberty and 
union and peace. There are many other aspects of the per- 
sonality of More which his biographers delight in pointing 
out: the master of letters, the model of family life, the man 
with a genius for friendship, the humorist who could not die 
without one quip as he ascended the scaffold and another as 
he laid his head on the block. Beneath all these there is the 
common trait; that astonishing rightness of judgment which 
nothing could unbalance, that strong peace of mind which 
made him the natural leader, that long vision, across the 
world of his own time and into the distant future, for the 
happiness of which his own life was a small price to pay. It 
is characteristic of us Englishmen—is it not ?—always to as- 
sume that we are right ; our newspapers pander to our taste, 
tell us what we want them to tell us, and, if possible, nothing 
more, and thrive upon it. Weare unwilling to believe that we 
are ruled by prejudice ; therefore, if others differ from us, they 
must be wrong. This is one consequence of that ‘‘splendid 
isolation’’ which Henry Tudor won for England when he be- 
headed Thomas More. Still, it is no less characteristic of 
the Englishman, hard as he is to convince against his will, 
that when he does see the truth, he is willing to acknowledge 
it. That is why the happenings of to-day seem to be making 
him pause. Are all his past assumptions, political and re- 
ligious, as true as he has always assumed them to be? Is 
his ‘‘splendid isolation’’ so splendid after all? Is it not a 
nobler thing to be a great European, than merely a great 
Englishman, or a great German, or a great Italian, or what- 
ever else? If great nationalism elsewhere is wrong, can it 
be altogether right only in England? Does not the modern 
enemy of human nature thrive on this very isolation of one 
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nation from another? But if the enemy of truth can so 
thrive, much more might its defenders thrive upon the oppo- 
site ; and it is precisely this note, quite apart from his sanctity 
or anything else, that, we would say, is the key to the political 
outlook of More. He was a great Englishman, but he saw 
England in her place in the world, not in her isolation; and 
he did not love England less because he loved more the whole 
of free humanity. 
- ALBAN GOODIER. 





Hs Helpers ! 


LL we, O Lord, like sheep are gone astray, 
Lost by the blindness of our own conceit, 
Glozing with name of Reason the false heat 
Of wayward passion and the senses sway. 
Fools! that we thus our destiny bewray— 
Why turn we from God’s path, and set our feet 
To slip down ways of earth, where every sweet 
Is fraught with poison to seduce and slay? 


O, let us mind us of the husks of swine 
That one was fain to eat who sought his will. 
Forgive us, Father—Thine is to forgive— 
And, if Thy graces we requite with ill, 
Here smite us, that we perish not but live 
And in Thy mercy force us to be Thine. 








SOME KNOTTY POINTS FOR 
SPIRITUALISTS 


I. CAN THE COMMUNICATOR PROVE HIS IDENTITY ? 


HAVE more than once commented in these pages upon 

the recent growth of spiritualistic literature. The number 

of books now published on this subject in each year is 
immensely greater than it was at the close of the last century 
or in the days of King Edward VII. Psychic problems form 
the theme of much current fiction and have even invaded the 
stage; while the deliberative assemblies both of the Church 
of England and of various Nonconformist bodies have lately 
manifested a growing uneasiness with regard to these matters. 
They seem to be agreed that the question can no longer be 
ignored but that some sort of pronouncement is called for. 
Whether such facts bear witness to a notable increase in the 
number of those who openly proclaim themselves Spiritualists 
is not so clear to me. Much of the augmented interest shown 
in things occult, accompanied, as it seems to be, by the multi- 
plication of mediums, clairvoyants, psychometrists, astrolo- 
gers, palmists and other such practitioners, may be accounted 
for by the general breakdown of what in this country have so 
long been the bulwarks of religious thought. The Bible is 
no longer held in honour; the Church of England, as it be- 
comes every day more comprehensive, grows proportionately 
more disunited and vacillating. A state of things is setting in 
which has much analogy with the conditions which prevailed 
in Rome in the time of Augustus and the early emperors. 
The old beliefs being shattered, every form of superstition 
then made its appeal, but stability there was none, and con- 
viction manifested itself only in negations. 

I am not denying that there are nowadays many convinced 
Spiritualists, and that among them may be found some very 
worthy people. These are satisfied that through the vocal 
organs of mediums, or through automatic writing, communi- 
cations can be obtained from the spirits of the departed.’ 


11 am not here concerned to give any detailed account of the various ways 
in which intercourse with the discarnate is supposed to be practicable. In the 
early days of Spiritualism messages were laboriously spelt out by raps upon a 
table. The alphabet was called aloud in the presence of the medium and a rap 
was heard at the appropriate letter. It was inevitably a slow process and the 
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There can be no reason to doubt that from this assurance, 
whether well- or ill-founded, a number of bereaved friends 
and relatives have derived consolation. Moreover, for others, 
though not themselves personally concerned, the report of 
what seems to them overwhelming evidence that bodily death 
is not the end of existence, that the soul survives and is still 
deeply interested in the people, the scenes and the activities 
which it has left behind, may well prove an encouragement 
and a sustaining force in following the path of duty. I should 
not dream of denying that for agnostics, or for those who 
have lost faith in a future life, Spiritualism may be a help. 
But as even the most inconsiderate must perceive, certain 
questions of vital moment present themselves at the 
threshold of an investigation of the subject. An answer has 
to be found for them before the inquirer can reasonably dis- 
card the tradition that between this world and the next as 
great a gulf is fixed as that between Abraham’s bosom and 
Hades. 

We might indeed ask in the first place whether adequate 
proof has ever been brought that any of the messages re- 
ceived through mediums or through automatic writing 
emanate from a source external to the world of sense in 
which we live? Many investigators, fully acquainied with 
the evidence, deny it. They hold that telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, psychometry or other supernormal faculties possessed 
by certain exceptional individuals, not to speak of Dr. Broad’s 
theory of a ‘‘psychic factor,’’ provide sufficient explanation 
of the communications alleged to come from the departed. 
The discussion, however, of this very subtle and baffling 
problem, involving, as it does, the whole question of the 
nature of personality, does not seem necessary for our pre- 
communications thus obtained were relatively brief. Other mediums, though 
these are comparatively few in number, profess to obtain the ‘‘direct voice,’’ 
generally through a light aluminium trumpet. In this case the ‘‘sitter,’’ (i.e., 
the person who seeks to be brought into relation with some dead friend) 
hears through this trumpet the natural voice of his friend. Then we also have 
messages given through such apparatus as the planchette or the ‘‘ouija’’ board 
—the former writing words by means of the pencil attached to it while the 
hands of those present are laid on its surface, the latter having a pointer which 
flies from one letter to another of an alphabet spread out on a table before 
the sitters. But the planchette and ouija board may be regarded as no more 
than variant forms of automatism. The majority of automatic communications, 
however, come as ordinary script which the medium’s hand, controlled, it is sup- 
posed, by some discarnate entity, traces upon a sheet of paper conveniently 
placed. But many, if not most, of the best mediums, whether in or out of 
trance, speak the messages aloud with their lips, in a voice different from that 


which they naturally use. This voice is usually held to be that of the ‘‘con- 
trol,’’ or spirit guide, who is in special relation with the medium—her “familiar 


spirit” in fact. 
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sent purpose.’ I am content to assume that such messages 
may be due to some agency other than the minds of living 
men; in other words, that they do constitute a form of inter- 
course with what, for want of a better word, we may call the 
spirit world. But from this it does not follow that the mes- 
sage comes from the individual spirit which purported to be 
its author. There is the possibility of personation. Some 
other discarnate entity may be amusing itself at our expense. 

Let me readily admit that much of the evidence commonly 
appealed to by those who maintain that proof of identity is 
possible, seems at first sight very striking. Stainton Moses 
quoted some good examples in his book ‘‘Spirit Identity.’ 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in his ‘‘Survival of Man,’’ lays stress upon 
the ‘‘George Pelham’’ and Hodgson controls in the sittings 
with Mrs. Piper. More recently the experiments of Mr. J. A. 
Hill with Wilkinson, those of Mr. J. A. Findlay with Sloan, 
and the communications made through Mrs. Osborne Leonard 
which are recorded in such volumes as ‘‘The Bridge’’ and 
“Through a Stranger’s Hands,’’ or in the Rev. Drayton 
Thomas’s ‘‘Life beyond Death’’—all undoubtedly bear testi- 
mony to an extraordinary knowledge regarding the past his- 
tory and characteristic traits of people with whom the medium 
in many cases could not possibly have had any relation. 
Some well-informed person seems to be speaking to us from 
beyond the veil. That much we may readily allow. But 
despite his own professions we are not sure who it is; and 
so long as this fundamental uncertainty prevails, the whole 
process is vitiated. 

The matter would be simple enough if only it could be 
maintained that the communicating intelligences are trust- 
worthy. But the most convinced Spiritualists admit, and 
always have admitted, that this is not the case. Mrs. Piper 
ranks among the most honest and wonderful of mediums, but 
hardly anyone now believes that her control, the French doc- 
tor Phinuit, was the person he pretended to be. Personations 
are constantly attempted with more or less of persistence. 
The fact that some impostors are found out does not justify 
us in supposing that none can be successful in evading detec- 
tion. Assuming, in accord with the generally received hypo- 
thesis of Spiritualists that souls who have quitted the body 


11 might refer to a recent book, Mr. G. N. M. Tyrell’s ‘‘Science and 
Psychical Phenomena”’ (Methuen, 1938), as furnishing an excellent idea of the 
perplexities of the subject. 
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are still free to visit the earth, that both in light and darkness 
they can see and hear all that goes on, and that they can even 
read the unspoken thoughts of the living, there is nothing on 
this side which can be hidden from them. They are, there- 
fore, always able to provide themselves with convincing de- 
tail if they take the trouble to get up the case. Moreover, 
we have abundant evidence that these unseen agencies are 
good mimics. They can even reproduce such mechanical 
noises as the drawing of corks, the sawing of wood or the 
clicking of a typewriter. Why should they not be equally 
capable of imitating the tricks of expression, the tone of the 
voice or any of the characteristic traits of people who have 
recently quitted the earth? I am not, for the moment, con- 
tending that it is impossible that there should be genuine 
communications from souls that have passed over. On that 
point I express no opinion. But I am arguing that in any 
case personation is so prevalent that it must always be a long 
and difficult business to establish a reasonable presumption 
of the communicator’s identity. There is even good evidence 
that on occasion messages bearing every mark of authenticity 
have come from people who were believed by the recipient to 
be dead, but who subsequently proved to be still living. If 
the spirit control was responsible for the impression conveyed, 
it is plain that the whole process is surrounded by endless 
possibilities of deception. 

The most familiar example of this last type of experience 
is probably that supplied by Mr. S. G. Soal’s sittings with 
the medium Mrs. Blanche Cooper (reported in the ‘‘Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Psychical Research,’’ Vol. XXXV, 
1925, pp. 471—594). In the course of these Mr. Soal re- 
ceived a long communication which purported to be spoken 
by a school-fellow of his, one Mr. Gordon Davis, whom he 
believed to be dead. In this case the circumstances of their 
last meeting were correctly referred to, many accurate details 
of their boyhood were recalled and exact information was 
given concerning a house which Gordon Davis was repre- 
sented as occupying but which, in point of fact, he only came 
to occupy at a date much later than the sitting. He was also 
dramatized as a deceased personality desirous of sending mes- 
sages of comfort to his wife and child, but in point of fact 
Mr. Gordon Davis was still living, and, as he afterwards 
proved, was engaged in business at the very hour when these 
communications were being made through the medium’s lips. 
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Two other somewhat similar cases of more recent date may be 
found recorded in the pages of Light (February 23, 1934, and 
April 2, 1936), but while these last might be attributed to a 
desire of the living communicator to seek counsel or sym- 
pathy, no subconscious impulse of the sort could be ascribed 
to Mr. Gordon Davis. Moreover, even this type of persona- 
tion is far from being a novelty. In the earliest reasoned de- 
fence of the spiritualistic theory, the ‘“‘Spirit Manifestations”’ 
of the Rev. Adin Ballou—I quote from the first edition pub- 
lished at Boston in 1852—we find (p. 115) the following ob- 
jections proposed and answered : 


How is it that spirits sometimes purport to come from 
the world of spirits, and yet, after all their great preten- 
sions and demonstrations, the real persons themselves 
are found to be still alive in the flesh ? 

Answer : Cases of this kind have occasionally occurred. 
I have known one such, and heard of several others. I 
account for them, as I account for similar impositions 
among men in the flesh. In all ages there have been im- 
postors who took false names and personated the char- 
acter of others. Sometimes the personation and decep- 
tion have been completely successful for months, and 
even years, before detection took place. The motives of 
impostors are sometimes mischievous, selfish, and some- 
times seemingly but the love of mere sport or amuse- 
ment. If all this is true of some spirits in the flesh, why 
may it not be equally true of some departed spirits ? and 
if true of both, does it not sufficiently account for the 
anomalous cases under consideration ? 


I am not at present concerned to discuss the adequacy of 
this reply. I only wish to note that such impersonations have 
admittedly been familiar from the very beginning of the 
Spiritualist movement. 

Much more important is the case of Mr. Stainton Moses 
whose writings and automatic script have been republished, 
almost as textbooks, by the London Spiritualist Alliance. No 
one who studies these volumes in the light afforded by Mr. 
Trethewy’s invaluable monograph entitled ‘‘The Controls of 
Stainton Moses,’’ can fail to realize that ‘M.A. Oxon,’’ to 
call him by his pseudonym, was for years together haunted 
by the dread of becoming the sport of impersonators. Such 
anxiety was assuredly very natural in view of the fact that 
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close upon a hundred different people, inciuding some of the 
greatest names in literary history, purported to have written 
messages, each in his own individual script, through the hand 
of this famous medium. The communicators include five 
prophets of the Old Testament, Malachi, Elijah, Haggai, 
Daniel and Ezechiel, and with them St. John the Baptist, St. 
John the Apostle, and—distinguished from the last named— 
St. John the Divine. To these we may add Hippolytus, sup- 
posed to have been Bishop of Porto in the third century, 
Solon, the almost prehistoric legislator of Athens, the philo- 
sophers Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, Athenodorus, and Plotinus, 
not to speak of a multitude of more modern characters, some 
of them Arab mystics, some medieval monks, some, like 
Grocyn and Linacre, Renaissance scholars, together with 
eminent musicians, Mendelssohn and Beethoven among the 
rest, and a considerable number of people whom Stainton 
Moses had personally known, for example, Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce and Mr. Sergeant Cox, himself a famous psychi- 
cal researcher. 

On the supposition that these were all authentic communi- 
cators from the other world we should expect that one so 
highly privileged would have been able to select from the 
twenty-four books of script in which their utterances are re- 
corded, passages of striking literary merit, or at least to pro- 
duce here and there some gem of inspired teaching which 
would satisfy the reader that he was in contact with intelli- 
gences of the highest order. A considerable part of the con- 
tents of these portfolios has been published either in the book 
‘Spirit Teachings’ or in the various issues of Light, and 
the extracts seem to me to be characterized by a drab 
mediocrity which nowhere rises above the level of the prose 
which ‘‘M.A. Oxon’”’ himself turned out week after week in 
the leading articles of the periodical he edited. Neither is 
there anything in the contents of the script which adds to our 
knowledge of the past. Whatever information is communi- 
cated regarding the historical characters with whom Stainton 
Moses believed himself to be in contact, might be equally 
obtained through the ordinary works of reference which an 
investigator would consult in such a case. 

Still more surprising are the doubts and agitations to which 
the medium himself was continually subject. He could never 
completely shake off the dread that he was being imposed 
upon. Stainton Moses was, no doubt, an upright and hon- 
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ourable man of good education, but there was nothing re- 
markable about his intelligence or about his personal char- 
acter. He inspired no enthusiasms. No one pretends that 
he left any perceptible stamp upon his pupils during the 
eighteen years, 1872—1890, in which he acted as English 
Master at University College school. He must surely him- 
self have been a little surprised that the prophets and sages 
of antiquity were so interested in his spiritual development. 
He was taught to believe that a group of exalted beings in 
the other world, commonly referred to as ‘‘the Band’’ and 
presided over by ‘‘Imperator’’ (the prophet Malachi), had 
been formed expressly to protect him from the deceptions of 
hostile and personating influences. And yet even under this 
guardianship he was not secure. We get an impression of 
a constant struggle in which his defenders were often troubled 
and not entirely victorious. We hear of a certain ‘“‘N’’ and 
of a certain ‘‘Isabel’’ who pretended to work with ‘‘the Band’”’ 
but were really hostile and dangerous. We find ‘‘Imperator”’ 
(Malachi) insisting again and again that the utmost vigilance 
is needed because these opposing spirits are so numerous, so 
powerful and so insidious. 


We are anxious [he says] to reiterate the warnings we 
have frequently given as to the danger of attack by de- 
ceptive and personating spirits, whom you know as the 
Undeveloped. Of late, too, we have told you that trouble 
and perplexity were at hand through the same cause, and 
we gave you special warning lest you should fall a prey 
to their attacks. We have ascertained that the spirit who 
falsely pretended to be working with us is a personating 
spirit whose aim is to injure and retard our work.’ 


The phrase ‘‘we have ascertained’’ is notable. It implies 
that even the exalted members of ‘‘the Band’’ were at first in 
some doubt. One asks how the average man who attends 
platform meetings or takes part in private circles can protect 
himself against deception, when even the very apostles of the 
movement are exposed to danger. It was at that time as- 
serted that ‘‘a missionary effort to uplift the human race was 
being made in the spirit realms and that in pursuance of this 
endeavour, some who on earth had borne high and honoured 
names had combined together to convey the teaching through 
a suitable medium, one who had the rarest gifts and whose 


1 Stainton Moses, ‘Spirit Teachings,’’ p. 230. 
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personality furnished an extraordinary opportunity.’’* None 
the less, when Stainton Moses asked ‘‘Imperator,’’ the leader 
of ‘‘the Band,’ to stop degraded spirits known as ‘‘Elemen- 
taries’’ from annoying him, ‘‘Imperator’’ replied that he 
could not do so and that it was part of the medium’s train- 
ing to control them himself. So again a little later ‘‘the 
Band’”’ told him that they were powerless to drive the (spirit) 
adversaries away and that it was difficult to give trustworthy 
communications even to him, their chosen instrument.’ 

In my judgment, a study of Stainton Moses, his script and 
his controls, throws a most valuable light on what I regard as 
the self-deceptions (unconscious of course) of the whole Spiri- 
tualist movement. The faith of the believer must be very 
robust who can persuade himself that for ten years a whole 
galaxy of Hebrew prophets, and sages both pagan and Chris- 
tian, who have since then completely vanished from the 
Spiritualist horizon, concentrated their efforts upon the task 
of regenerating mankind through the mediumship of ‘‘M.A. 
Oxon.’’ It is interesting to note that Stainton Moses in his 
lifetime did not disclose the identity of his controls, ‘‘He 
feared, no doubt,’’ says Mr. Trethewy, ‘‘that the use of great 
names would be received with scorn and would be prejudicial 
to the acceptance of the teaching.’’ In Moses’s book ‘‘Spirit 
Identity’’ (1879), we may read : 

The free use of names great and honoured amongst 
men is one of the most suspicious features [he is speak- 
ing of automatic writing] especially when we find, as is 
too frequently the case, that they are made the sponsors 
for pretentious nonsense, bombastic platitudes or egre- 
gious twaddle! Such baseless assumptions breed a spirit 
of suspicion which is apt to generalize from single in- 
stances and allege universal imposture. This is to rush 
to another extreme. It must, however, strike any rational 
observer that this prevalence of illiterate Shakespeares 
and twaddling Swedenborgs . . . is strong presumptive 
evidence that the Intelligent Operator at the other end of 
the line is not, in all cases, the person he pretends to be.’ 


1 Trethewy, p. 6. 2 Trethewy, pp. 242—243. 

3 Stainton Moses, ‘‘Spirit Identity,’ p. 41. 1879. We doubt very much 
whether Stainton Moses, a corypheus of the movement and editor of the 
leading Spiritualist periodical, would have ventured to publish such a passage 
if his readers had known (what he, as noted above, studiously concealed) that 
he himself was receiving communications from eminent personages of the 
past who numbered many dozens. In Mr. Trethewy’s book will be found a 
large collection of their signatures, reproduced in facsimile. The most quaint 
is the name ARISTOTELOS [sic] written in Greek characters. 
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Were Malachi, Hippolytus and the crowd of other cele- 
brities who left their signatures attached to Stainton Moses’s 
script, really the persons they pretended to be? It is very 
hard to believe it. Why has all trace of “‘the Band’’ which 
organized the great campaign completely disappeared from 
recent records, leaving the work to be carried on by Red In- 
dians, Egyptians, half-castes and others whose special in- 
terest in English family life appears so unaccountable? The 
messages received by Stainton Moses from Mrs. Westoby and 
‘Blanche Abercromby’”’ are appealed to by Sir Oliver Lodge 
as cases in which the identity of the communicator was con- 
vincingly established.’ But we are given to understand that 
these tests were organized by ‘‘Imperator’’ and ‘‘Rector’’ to 
authenticate their own pretensions. There was consequently 
clear motive why ‘‘the Band,’’ supposing they were them- 
selves impostors, should make every effort to stage something 
startling and exceptionally veridical. 

What must impress every student of the early literature of 
Spiritualism is the prevalence of dreary platitudes and silly 
trivialities purporting to emanate from the great teachers of 
the past. E. W. Capron, one of the first champions of the 
cause, deplores in moving terms the extravagance of these 
claims.’ Only a year or two after Capron wrote, Allan Kardec, 
the founder of Continental Spiritualism, began to figure as the 
amanuensis of an army of controls hardly less eminent than 
those who were to append their signatures to the script of 
Stainton Moses. Kardec does not seem to have been favoured 
by the prophets of the Old Testament, but for all that he and 
his mediums lived in very exalted company. In his pages, 
St. Augustine, St. Benedict, St. Louis of France, St. Joan 
of Arc, St. Vincent de Paul, Pascal, Fénelon, Massillon, to- 
gether with layfolk like Jean Jacques Rousseau, Chateau- 
briand, Delphine de Girardin, etc., are presented to us as 
speaking from the spheres, and as unsaying not a little of 
what they had written in the course of their earth life. In 
particular they loudly proclaim the doctrine of reincarnation, 
a teaching of which Stainton Moses heard nothing from “‘the 
Band”’ and which he personally repudiated. ‘‘I do not,’’ he 
declared in 1890, ‘‘believe in reincarnation, as I understand 
the term.’’’ But, like the seers of Stainton Moses, so the saints 


1 Lodge, “‘The Survival of Man,”’ pp. 176—182. 

2 See Capron, ‘‘Modern Spiritualism, its Facts and Fanaticisms,’’ p. 234. 
Boston, 1855. 

8 See Light for October 25, 1890, p. 513. 
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of Allan Kardec seem to have gone out of fashion in these 
later years. Modern automatists of cosmopolitan habits, like 
Florizel von Reuter, the violinist, get into touch with such 
celebrities as Pierre Loti, Emile Zola, Charles Dickens, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox and especially with other virtuosi in their 
own professions—in this case with Paganini, Sarasate, Joa- 
chim and H. W. Ernst.’ 

These facts are suggestive. Without deciding what discar- 
nate agencies must be responsible for such communications, 
it is open to the critic to suggest that a band of farceurs in the 
other world—we need not suppose them to be evil or malicious 
—may find amusement in playing up to the subconscious 
anticipations of the particular medium and his circle. Stain- 
ton Moses, who was an Anglican clergyman, an Oxford 
graduate, and a teacher of English literature, is encouraged 
to think that he is in contact with the characters of the Old 
Testament, with Greek and Roman philosophers and with 
English scholars of the Renaissance period. Allan Kardec, 
whose connexion with Spiritualism began when he was on 
the staff of a Catholic religious journal, the Univers, was 
naturally familiar with the names of the saints and with such 
writers as Pascal and Fénelon. So the messages he receives 
reflect the atmosphere of his everyday thoughts. On the 
other hand, Florizel von Reuter’s interests are not scholarly. 
He lives in his music but indulges a taste for fiction and the 
study of languages. It was almost inevitable that any mis- 
chievous trickster in this world of shades should approach 
him in the character of an artiste of like tastes. 

All this, in my view, makes it extremely doubtful whether 
the Spiritualist can ever be sure of the identity of the pur- 
porting communicator. That personators hover round every 
circle has been admitted from the very beginning, and there 
is nothing to suggest that conditions have improved with the 
lapse of years. Every recent book repeats the same warning. 
“‘The evilly disposed spirits,’? writes Dr. Hegy, ‘“‘exist in 
closest proximity to the earth plane. They constantly seek 
to gain access to worldly things by way of the medium.”’ 
And again: 


On occasion these evil souls actually form themselves 
into bands in order to attempt to gain control of a 
medium and prevent those who belong to higher spheres 


1 See Florizel von Reuter, ‘‘Psychical Experiences of a Musician.’’ 
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from sending their messages of comfort and love to 
humanity. . . Some are so foolish that their evil char- 
acter is immediately apparent. Others, and these are 
far the more dangerous, attempt in a variety of ingenious 
ways to gain the confidence of those present in order to 
successfully give out false information and teachings 
later on.’ 


So in the volume ‘‘Death’s Door Ajar,’’ we read : 


Promiscuous séances seem to be the happy hunting 
ground of playful spirits who delight in impersonations, 
in masquerades and in all kinds of deceptions. They 
can read the secret thoughts of the sitters as easily as an 
open book, and they use their clandestine knowledge to 
pretend they are relatives, or friends, giving proofs which 
seem to be absolutely convincing.’ 


Such admissions of the reality of the pitfalls which beset 
the frivolous and the curious might be multiplied indefinitely. 
No doubt they are generally accompanied by the assertion 
that serious inquirers who take proper precautions will not 
be misled, but while this is incapable of proof, the same books 
abound in complaints like the following : 


The manner in which most séances are conducted is 
appalling. Every opportunity seems to be given to tricky, 
mischievous and ignorant spirit people to manifest; it 
is therefore no matter for wonder that Spiritualism is so 
mixed up with fraud, vulgarity, contradiction and hum- 
bug.” 


This is the opinion of an ardent and experienced advocate 
of the cause, who is also a distinguished scientist. There are, 
no doubt, many serious inquirers who insist on good condi- 
tions. But looking at such attempts in the bulk, I submit 
that deception, unconscious as it may be, is the common law, 
and that, even in the most favourable circumstances, certainty 
as to the identity of the communicator can never be attained. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


? Dr. Reginald Hegy, “A Witness through the Centuries,’’ pp. 196—197. 
1935. Dr. Hegy is a most enthusiastic believer in Spiritualism. 

2‘*Death’s Door Ajar,”’ by J.V.H., pp. 67—68. 1934. 

3f. W. Fitzsimons, F.Z.S., “Opening the Psychic Door; Thirty Years’ 
Experiences,’’ p. 189. 1934. 
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TWO YEARS OF SPAIN’S WAR 


HE second anniversary of the National Rising in 

Spain has produced a bewildering variety of com- 

ment, and books on the subject continue to pour from 
the press in what looks like an excessive profusion. How 
does the war stand to-day? Tc what extent is it necessary 
to revise the opinions formed in July, 1936? The answer to 
the first question is probably best given in the words of Mr. 
Robert Sencourt. General Franco has won the war but he 
has not ended it. Military criticism is not an exact science, 
as the Italo-Abyssinian war might have taught anyone who 
had any doubts on the subject, but it may be said with con- 
fidence that nobody is rash enough to postulate a victory for 
the Republican forces. If there is a total victory, it will be 
with the Nationalists. That is the clear conclusion of the 
objective account published by the Special Correspondent of 
The Times and it is not effectively challenged. 

This is a matter of great political importance and no special 
insight is required in order to detect a recognition of its 
implications by our own and other Governments, but it does 
not answer the question which is of greater moment to Chris- 
tian people : What are the rights and wrongs of this matter ? 
Was General Franco justified in his revolt? How has he 
conducted his campaign? Catholic opinion in this country, 
with very rare exceptions, has supported the Spanish 
Nationalists. The four Catholic weekly papers, with all their 
differences of tone and temperament, are at one on this ques- 
tion, and a few dissentient voices have not affected the con- 
viction one finds among non-Catholics, that this is the atti- 
tude we should naturally be expected to take. The sentiments 
of the general public are not easy to estimate with any pre- 
cision. Disgust at the horror and violence of the whole 
business explains almost the whole reaction of some, while 
others feel that support of non-intervention requires them to 
abstain from discriminating between the two sides. To the 
extent that a definite preference exists, we seem to be justified 
in saying that the movement of opinion has been in favour 
of the Nationalists. 

It would be hard to frame a declaration more completely at 
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variance with the facts than Mr. G. T. Garratt’s assertion 
that what he calls the fascist case ‘‘was put to the British 
public some months before the Spanish Government could 
mobilize any support in England.’’ The truth is, of course, 
that the Spanish Left enjoyed the advantage of direct tele- 
phonic communication with London, regular diplomatic re- 
presentation here, and the complete and uncritical support 
of the organized Labour movement. It has taken some time 
to counteract the bias given to opinion here by these factors. 
That this has been so largely accomplished is due in some 
measure to the excellent work of Spanish Press Services, but 
even more to the tendency of propaganda a outrance to 
defeat its own objects. When the Governmental claims, an- 
nounced with complete solemnity night after night by the 
B.B.C., credited the Madrid forces in the first few months 
with aggregate territorial captures equal to five times the 
area of Spain, the least critical of hearers was bound to re- 
cognize that something was wrong. If the communiqués had 
borne any relation to the truth, the continuance of the ‘‘rebel- 
lion’’ for two years would have been out of the question. The 
fact that at present more than two-thirds of the country is 
subject to orderly government under the Nationalist adminis- 
tration reduces these claims to an absurdity. 

The contrast between the communiqués on the two sides 
must have impressed any journalist accustomed to dealing 
with matter of this kind, whatever his antecedent sympathies. 
The Salamanca announcements have been typically military. 
They have embodied the soldier’s scale of values and very 
often both his disregard of psychology and something of his 
suspicion of the civilian. Those emanating from Valencia 
and Barcelona have been equally characteristic products of 
the press agent and the type of press agent who has not ap- 
preciated the utility of ‘‘truth in advertising.’’ This is a 
short-term policy. The mistake has been to issue throughout 
a long campaign the kind of propaganda that a clever and 
unscrupulous election agent uses on the eve of the poll. The 
struggle for Teruel provided a very good example of the 
two methods. Again and again the capture was announced, 
and it was officially celebrated some time before it happened. 
When it occurred, it was promptly and frankly acknowledged 
by the Nationalists, who were not long in recapturing the 
city. To study the official announcements of the two sides 
in the light of the facts as they are now known is very in- 
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structive. Ethical considerations apart, the fault on the Left 
has been to expect from deliberate and systematic falsehood 
that success in a long struggle which it can yield only for a 
very limited time. 

The patent incongruity of the claims made with the present 
military position is mainly responsible for the persistent re- 
presentation of the ‘‘foreign intervention’’ as wholly or mainly 
on the side of General Franco, but this explanation has been 
shown by our own Ministers, and notably by Mr. Eden, to be 
valueless. The execution of the Non-intervention Committee’s 
plan would finally prick this particular bubble. Meanwhile, 
it has been brought home in increasing measure to the pub- 
lic that, apart altogether from the number of foreigners on 
the two sides, Franco’s movement is national and the other 
does not even pretend to be. Those writers who have studied 
the civil war as a Spanish phenomenon, to be considered in 
the light of Iberian history and traditions, are nearly all 
on one side. The defence of the Left is part of the general 
defence of international revolutionary movements. Arriba 
Espaia is the cry of the Nationalists, which their opponents 
have no wish to share with them. What ambitions Germany 
or Italy may entertain can only be a matter of speculation. 
Sir Robert Hodgson has been able to confirm the impression 
of our own Foreign Office that General Franco is determined 
that Spain in the future shall be controlled by Spaniards. 

How far all this is consciously recognized by the general 
public it would be difficult to say. Probably disgust with the 
Left has gone further than any positive sympathy with the 
Nationalists. A vague ‘‘anti-fascist’’ sentiment is undoubtedly 
very widely diffused here, and even more so in America, and 
it has proved a very valuable aid to the disguised propaganda 
of the communists. There certainly is no general apprecia- 
tion among non-Catholics of the importance of the New 
Spain as an orderly Government applying Christian prin- 
ciples to the problems of statecraft. The situation is still con- 
ceived as a struggle between ‘‘the Spanish Government”’ and 
the ‘‘rebels’’ or “‘insurgents’’ whose task is regarded as a 
purely destructive one. As a matter of fact, it is doubtful 
to what extent the strangely-assorted host of Barcelona is en- 
titled to be called a Government. Professor Le Fur, of the 
Sorbonne, whose authority to speak on questions of Inter- 
national Law will hardly be questioned, repudiates its claim 
to be a regular and legal administration. 
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La conclusion s’impose [he writes]. On ne peut pas 
qualifier de gouvernement régulier, légal, et bien moins 
encore d’unique gouvernement légal un gouvernement 
dont |’autorité qui va toujours diminuant, ne s’étend qu’a 
un tiers du pays, qui se déclare lui-méme en état de guerre 
contre plus de la moitié de la population—d’aprés les 
résultats méme des derniéres élections—et qui emploie 
son autorité dans les provinces ou il reste maitre, a les 
ruiner de fond en comble, au point qu’il ne peut méme 
plus assurer leur ravitaillement.’ 


In contrast with all this, there is in the liberated areas a 
regular and orderly Government, consciously inspired by 
Christian principles. This is apparent both in the general 
declarations of the Head of the State and in the actual pro- 
visions of the considerable body of social legislation which 
has been enacted by decree. The point is important because 
the case for withholding support from the Nationalist move- 
ment has been presented by some French Catholics in a form 
which is not without plausibility. The option, they argue, 
is between a communist State and a fascist one. The myth 
of ‘‘Spanish democracy’’ appears to have been intended en- 
tirely for English and American consumption. Now a com- 
munist State is avowedly anti-religious. By its inevitable per- 
secution of Catholicism it provokes a vital reaction. An 
authoritarian State, on the other hand, may be a dangerous 
patron. May not fascist rulers repeat the perilous history of 
the Christian Emperors? This is by far the most effective 
form in which the minority Catholic case has been presented, 
and obviously it cannot be lightly rejected. 

The answer is the one which must be made to the whole 
“fanti-fascist’? case. The lumping together of all modern 
departures from parliamentary democracy in the general cate- 
gory of ‘‘Fascism,’’ while very useful to the Third Inter- 
national, which specifically recommended it at its Seventh 
World Congress, cannot be justified on any other ground. 
The differences between German National-Socialism and 
Italian Fascism are more significant than the resemblances, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the new Spain will 
be identical with either. General Franco is croyant in a 
sense in which the term could not be applied either to Herr 
Hitler or to Signor Mussolini. His fight is against a move- 
ment which is anti-religious not accidentally, but by its very 


1“La Guerre d’Espagne devant le Droit.’’ Paris, 1938. 
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essence. The sophistries of itinerant Anglican Deans and 
other innocents abroad will not disguise from anyone who 
has taken the trouble to study the case of the Spanish Left, 
that the movement which provoked the Spanish counter-re- 
volution, was primarily a war against God. In that sense, 
pace Monsieur Maritain, Franco’s war is a Holy War. 

The counter-revolution! We shall not begin to under- 
stand what has happened in Spain unless we grasp the truth 
of that description. Much ingenuity has been devoted to the 
discussion of priority in the various foreign interventions in 
Spain. It has been questioned whether the evidence that a 
communist rising was prepared for a precise date, in 1936, 
would satisfy a jury. That is not the point. The evidence of 
communist attempts to capture Spain is to be found in the 
admissions and boasts of the communists themselves. The 
Duchess of Atholl, in the most extravagant book yet written 
on the subject, quotes, with great satisfaction, evidence that 
Signor Mussolini was interested in events in Spain in 1934. 
1934! It was an old story by then. The twelfth Plenum of 
the Communist International in 1931—1932, adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that ‘‘the pre-requisites of a revolutionary 
crisis are being created at a rapid pace in Spain.’’ In 1932, 
the Soviet, issuing its special instructions for Spain, de- 
clared : ‘‘The growth of the elements of a revolutionary crisis 
finds expression in the impetus given to the economic and 
political strikes of the proletariat, in the budding revolu- 
tionary movement of the peasantry, in the mass movement 
of the petty-bourgeoisie against the monarchy (students’ 
demonstrations, etc.), in the intensification of the national 
revolutionary movement in Catalonia and Biscay, in the dis- 
integration of the Army and in the confusion which reigns 
in the ranks of the ruling classes and their parties.’’ 

The year 1934 has certainly a special interest in the Spanish 
drama. It was the year of the rising in the Asturias, with 
its 1,300 dead and 3,000 wounded. Dr. Franz Borkenau’ 
places the ‘‘unique turnover of the Spanish socialists to re- 
volutionism’’ in 1934, and Sejfior Oliveira, formerly editor of 
El Socialista and one of the most quoted authorities of the 
Left, tells us that in that year ‘‘the working masses began to 
think of Revolution and the active minority of the socialist 
party decided to make preparations for it.’ ’ 


1“The Spanish Cockpit,’’ by Franz Borkenau,’’ p. 50. 
2“The Drama of Spain,” by Sefior Oliveira, p. 9. 
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But the Spanish war has gone on for two years. It has 
produced a horror which is not limited to those who are 
most vocal in expressing it. The immediate cause of these 
events is the rebellion consciously and deliberately launched 
by General Franco. Was he justified in doing so? Has his 
conduct of the war entitled him to the respect, not of soldiers 
and politicians, but of Catholic Christians? These are ques- 
tions we cannot evade. There is a challenge in them which 
we are bound to accept. 

The notion that the National rising was a rebellion against 
a legitimate Government cannot be seriously maintained. 
The evidence is overwhelming that what existed in Spain in 
1936 was anarchy. The so-called Government failed to dis- 
charge its elementary duties. Any criticism of the revolt 
can be based on only one ground, which is the undoubted 
obligation on the rebels to consider the implications and the 
cost of their action and to ask whether the steps they were 
taking might reasonably be expected to involve less evil than 
the state of affairs against which they were in revolt. In the 
light of the knowledge we possess to-day that is a formid- 
able question. If we allow our imagination to play on the 
horrors of even a single air-raid, we may be tempted to ask : 
was it worth while? It is one of the difficulties of the situa- 
tion that the evils of the war have a much stronger imagina- 
tive force than those which gave rise to them. But we must 
not place the imagination above its due place in the hier- 
archy of our faculties. The destruction of Spain by the poison 
of Communism was an evil which outweighs the material 
horrors of the war. 

The desire to placate foreign opinion has led to some 
curious compromises in the matter of religion by the Negrin 
administration and they have been the subject of caustic com- 
ment in the Spanish Left-wing journals. Even so, the Special 
Correspondent of The Times has to admit that ‘‘nowhere in 
Republican territory is there yet a Catholic church and parish 
in public function, so far as is known to travellers who have 
paid extensive visits.’ * We should be prepared to say, there- 
fore, that even if General Franco could have foreseen all the 
evils the war has produced and may yet produce, he would 
have been justified in his revolt. 

In assessing his moral responsibility, however, we have to 
consider the matter not as it appears to those who are wise 


1 The Times, July 16, 1938. 
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after the event, but as it would have presented itself to a 
reasonably prudent man judging the prospects in 1936. On 
that basis, the justification for the revolt is beyond question. 
As a Catholic and a Spaniard, General Franco can have felt 
no doubt about his duty, and history will vindicate him. 

What of the methods? The lurid accounts of Guernica and 
Badajoz need not detain us, and the comfortable theory that 
atrocities have been equally divided between the two sides 
will not survive a serious examination. Nevertheless, we are 
under no obligation to meet the doctrine of the total depravity 
of the Nationalists with an equally extravagant doctrine of 
their moral perfection. There have been features of the con- 
duct of the war which we could have wished otherwise. It is 
difficult to fix the responsibility for this. The Spanish war 
has developed into an international struggle to an extent that 
nobody could have foreseen. Most of those who have com- 
mented on the present situation agree with The Times corre- 
spondent in noting a restiveness among the Spaniards at the 
exigencies of their foreign allies. It would not be very reason- 
able, however, to expect General Franco to quarrel with the 
Germans and Italians and leave the field to the International 
Brigade. The conduct of the Nationalists can be judged only 
in the light of all the facts and it does not lie with us to judge 
it. 

Those who are nearest to the facts and whose judgment has 
most claim to our respect are our fellow-Catholics in Spain. 
The Spanish Bishops have pronounced unequivocally. If we 
are to hold the unlikely theory of a general apostasy and de- 
generacy of the Church in Catholic Spain, we shall expect 
the dissentient voices there to be those of men of exceptional 
and saintly character. Need that argument be laboured? It 
is true that some Basque Catholics have opposed the National 
cause, but the majority of the Basques are with Franco and 
it is clear enough that the unnatural alliance of some of them 
with the enemies of all religion is merely another example of 
the danger to faith of an undiscriminating political zeal. 

The attitude of so many French Catholics remains a prob- 
lem. Weare not disposed to share the seriousness with which 
some commentators have regarded the brilliant but erratic 
Bernanos, and the Catholicism of M. Mauriac has always been 
complicated by personal idiosyncrasies. Monsieur Maritain 
is a different proposition. There is probably no living lay- 
man to whom Catholic thought is so heavily indebted. He 
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is surely hyper-sensitive in thinking that the soundness of his 
Catholicism has been questioned. It would certainly be foolish 
to do so. His political judgment is another matter; and all 
that he has written on the Spanish issue confirms the impres- 
sion that a long sojourn in the realm of pure ideas may lead 
to an imperfect appreciation of facts and to a failure to give 
them their due importance in the contingent matters, with 
which politics is mainly concerned. 

We shall not be rash enough to predict the duration of the 
Spanish war. Its ultimate issue, we believe, is not in doubt, 
and two years after its opening we find our conviction un- 
shaken that the work General Franco has undertaken is one 
which he could not excusably have avoided. He has a claim 
on our sympathies and our prayers. 

REGINALD J. DINGLE. 





Mater Purissima 


S the snow-flake pure that the frost bids stop 
On a wind-swept bough, for a space secure? 
On the midnight calm of a mountain-top 
Is the moon-beam pure? 


Is the dew-drop pure that the rose-bud’s shade 
Holds fast as a spoil for the golden bee? 
Or the foam-bell blithe in a hill-cascade, 
Or in midmost sea? 


In our sight—yea, but in God’s pure eyes, 
Who seeth stain in His Angels blest, 
Nought spotless is save the soul that lies 
In His Mother’s breast. 


E.O.M. 














THE CONSOLATION OF HISTORY 


‘‘Nothing under the sun is new, neither is any man able to say: Behold, 
this is new: for it hath already gone before in the ages that were before 
us.’’—Eccles. i, 10. 


his book, ‘‘The Consolation of Philosophy,’’ from which, 


I N prison, tortured, and condemned to die, Boéthius wrote 
through Dante, Tennyson derived the famous lines: 


A sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier things. 


Boéthius could remember the rich hour in the year 510 when 
King Theodoric made him Consul of his Gothic dominions, 
and the even prouder time, twelve years later, when his son 
was associated with him in the administration of an empire. 
The last of the great Romans and the first of the Scholastics, 
Boéthius strove might and main for the triumph of justice in 
government, and for the admission of Plato and Aristotle 
to the Christian schools. In the second pursuit he had suc- 
cess beyond anything that he could have dreamed, for it was 
thanks to his labours that the early Middle Ages learned to 
discourse on universals and categories, and to construct syl- 
logisms according to the rules of Aristotle. But his striving 
after justice brought him to a dungeon in Pavia, where, to 
keep his brave and noble heart from breaking, he wrote ‘“The 
Consolation of Philosophy.’’ Meditating sadly on the ap- 
parent triumph of evil in the world, he seemed, like another 
despondent Christian soul, that Hermas who wrote ‘‘The 
Shepherd,”’ to see standing by his side ‘‘a woman of impos- 
ing countenance, radiating the vigour of youth, though so 
full of years as to have the appearance of belonging to another 
age.’’ In a flash, he recognized the mistress of his heart, 
the Lady Philosophy. She wore a Neoplatonist skirt, and 
her ‘‘consolation,’’ which consisted mainly in an assurance 
that evil was synonymous with nothing, is too rarefied to 
help anybody but a Boéthius. Though he was certainly a 
devout Catholic Christian and has even been honoured as a 
martyr, that great man never once mentions the Gospel in 
his book. Instead, Plato and Aristotle, Cicero and Seneca, 
Tibullus and Virgil, put before us their poor crumbs of com- 
fort, and leave our hungry souls utterly unsatisfied. 
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The consolation of philosophy may be pleasing enough 
when the sun is shining, but in time of trouble, on sick-beds 
and by open graves, the only real help for our common clay 
is to be found, not in theories, but in facts, not in generaliza- 
tions, but in concrete instances, not in philosophy, but in 
history. History, said Bolingbroke, is philosophy teaching 
by examples, and it is the only way for it to teach if it is 
ever to dry a human tear or touch a human heart with courage. 
That is why a page of the Passion according to St. John is a 
better solace than all Seneca’s ten volumes of uplift put to- 
gether. St. John is history, and Seneca is only philosophy. 

Perhaps the greatest service of history is that it teaches us 
a sense of proportion. As babies we took quite a good while 
to learn the mysteries of perspective, which is the reason why, 
at that stage, we were given to howling for the moon. All 
our lives long we find it difficult to learn another kind of 
perspective, the perspective of pain and trouble. A tooth- 
ache in the hand, so to speak, is for us far more impressive 
than two bouts of typhoid in the bush. Pain and fear have a 
rare power of obfuscation, of monopolizing their victim’s 
attention and making him forget the much worse pain or fear 
or trouble which he successfully conquered yesterday or a 
year ago. In a broken toy a child sees the end of the world, 
and men in trouble easily revert to childishness. So we find 
throughout history that the men of every age esteemed their 
own difficulties and trials the worst that the world had known. 
Not until medieval times did the conviction die out among 
Christians that the portents of each passing generation un- 
doubtedly heralded the end of the world. Wherever we look 
in the long history of Christendom we find ‘“‘wars and 
rumours of war, great earthquakes in divers places, and pesti- 
lences and famines, and terrors from heaven.’’ But more 
awful to Christian hearts than those physical evils was the 
crowned and conquering iniquity which seemed age by age 
on the point of dispossessing God. Hora novissima, tempora 
pessima, was a Christian judgment not only of the twelfth 
century but of every century. 

It is grimly true that the world to-day is like the prophet’s 
scroll on which was written without and within lamentations 
and mourning and woe. In Russia, as far forward as any 
human eye can penetrate, there seems to be no hope for 
Christianity. The unbaptized millions of Japan and China 
are slaughtering one another incessantly, and the missions 
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are being ruined. Not a few thoughtful men have wondered 
whether the Church is not doomed in Germany and Austria, 
while in English-speaking lands prejudice is still so en- 
trenched and all-pervasive that progress for her is next to 
impossible. At this moment, a most reverent and beautiful 
representation of the Passion, the French film ‘‘Golgotha,”’ 
is being barred from exhibition in London on the grounds, if 
you please, that it might excite controversy, but the prize 
atheists of the world, those pilgrims of darkness, may hold 
their Congress here without let or hindrance. In every 
country, the ship of State appears to be straining at its moor- 
ings, eager for the wild seas and some fabled Atlantis, though 
the ocean floor is strewn with the wreckage of other ships 
of fools who tried too hastily to find a North-west Passage 
to Paradise. 

At a short view, the world to-day certainly looks hopeless 
enough to make a Catholic almost despair, but let us take 
a long view and see whether the Church has not been through 
all this and worse in other ages. We need not dwell long 
on the first three centuries when, as Harnack put it, ‘‘over 
every Christian’s neck there hung the sword of Damocles.”’ 
That the Church should have been able to survive the on- 
slaughts of the Roman State is a puzzle now recognized by 
scholars as more intricate than Gibbon imagined. ‘‘When 
we face soberly,’’ says one of them, ‘‘the questions whence 
came such a creed into existence which could satisfy human 
wants as none other before or since, and how came the new, 
despised and persecuted religion to overcome perils and dan- 
gers of a terrible kind, with no external agency in its favour 
and every external power ranged against it, we do not feel 
inclined to deduce the rapidity of its growth and its victory 
over all opponents within the Roman Empire from a mere 
balance of its internal advantages over its external disquali- 
fications. We admit the vigorous secondary causes of its 
growth, but we have left its origin unexplained, and cannot 
but see as well the vigour and strength of the foes which 
willed its destruction and powerfully dissuaded from its ac- 
ceptance. And there exists for us as historians no secondary 
nor human cause or combination of causes sufficient to ac- 
count for the triumph of Christianity.’ * 

That so-called triumph of the Church was in one respect 
a defeat, for it led to the adoption of the Christian name by 


1 Henderson, ‘‘The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero,”’ p. 357. 
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thousands of people who had no intention of leading a Chris- 
tian life. A hundred years after Constantine you had but to 
scratch half the Christians of the Empire to find thorough- 
going pagans. The Church had to create a new society, new 
ways of thinking, new attitudes to the problems of life and 
death, a whole new world of values the opposite of those so 
long in possession. ‘‘What a task it was,’’ cried the semi- 
pagan Goethe, ‘‘not only to let the earth lie beneath us, we 
appealing to a higher birthplace, but also to recognize 
humility and poverty, mockery and despite, disgrace and 
wretchedness, suffering and death—to recognize these things 
as divine !’’ * No wonder, then, that the process took so long, 
that it has to be constantly repeated, that the re-conversion 
of Europe is to-day as urgent as the conversion of China or 
Japan. Men’s souls may often be ‘‘naturaliter Christiana,’’ 
but their flesh and blood are pagan through and through, 
and with them is the Church’s conflict : 


Age by age, 
The clay wars with her fingers, and pleads hard 
For its old heavy, dull, and shapeless ease. 


The fifth century was in many respects an age similar to 
our own, full of ferment and change and foreboding. Men 
felt the ground crumbling under their feet. The Roman Em- 
pire and its institutions, which they had deemed everlasting, 
began to dissolve before their eyes, as the barbarian hordes 
swept over its fairest provinces and destroyed in a few years 
the hard-won civic order and culture of centuries. Tiro Pros- 
per of Aquitaine wrote from the midst of the turmoil that 
peace had fled from the earth and the end of the world was 
in view—pax abiit terris, ultima quaeque vides. St. Orien- 
tius said that all Gaul was one huge smoking funeral pyre— 
uno fumavit Gallia tota rogo. Grim as are the verses of 
those men, St. Jerome’s prose is still more terrible: ‘‘For 
twenty years all the lands from Constantinople to the Julian 
Alps are drenched with Roman blood. The provinces are a 
prey to Alans, Huns, Vandals, and Marcomanni. Matrons 
and virgins devoted to God, the nobles and the priests, are 
made the sport of these monsters. The churches are de- 
molished ; the bones of the martyrs are dug up; horses are 
stabled at the altars of Christ. The Roman world is collaps- 
ing in ruin.”’ 


” 


1**Wanderjahre,”’ xxiv. 
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Disasters so appalling appeared to both Christians and 
pagans in the light of a judgment from heaven, and the 
pagans, still numerous and powerful in the Empire, were 
quick to retort on the Christians, ‘‘We told youso! We said 
that if you abandoned the gods this is what would happen !”’ 
The charge called forth a flood of apologias, headed by St. 
Augustine’s great treatise on the Christian philosophy of 
history, the ‘‘De Civitate Dei.’’ His disciple Orosius followed 
up with a huge catalogue of Roman misfortunes in the cen- 
turies before Christianity was heard of. Others pursued the 
same line of argument, but it lost its force when the Chris- 
tians themselves, driven distracted by horrors, began to mur- 
mur against Divine Providence. For such people St. Paulinus 
of Béziers wrote a long poem on the moral corruption of his 
age, the theme of which is that the Christians had a worse 
enemy than Sarmatian and Vandal, which was their own un- 
regenerate wickedness: ‘‘The horrors of sword and famine 
and pestilence have all been in vain ; we are the same sinners 
as ever, without any change of heart. He that used to dine 
deep into the night is now again in his cups, sunlight or 
lamplight. Pedius used to be an adulterer ; he is an adulterer 
now. Polio used to be green with envy; he is envious and 
spiteful still. Albus, grasping eagerly all the honours of 
State, is he any less ambitious in this universal catastrophe ?”’ 
As for the women, ‘‘dewy night would shroud the world in 
darkness before I could rehearse all the evil ways of that sex,”’ 
with its craving for cerussa et minium centumque venena 
colorum—lipstick and rouge and pigments of a hundred 
hues.’ 

The most damaging censor of his age was the Marseilles 
priest, Salvian, whose treatise, ‘‘De Gubernatione Dei,”’ is a 
fearful indictment of the Christians. The Christians, the 
Catholics, he said, would have some reason to doubt Divine 
Providence had God failed to chastise the many outrages 
which they daily committed against His law. Boasting the 
Catholic name, in their lives they were worse than the bar- 
barians, the heretics, or the pagans. ‘‘It is a heavy and sor- 
rowful charge that I must bring: the Church itself which 
should strive to appease God in all things, what else does it 
do but rouse Him to anger? Except for a very few indi- 

1 That was not their only crime! Long extracts from this and other poems 
denouncing the evils of the time are given in a delightful book, ‘‘Early Christian 


Latin Poets,’’ with an introduction, translation, commentary and notes, by 
Otto Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
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viduals who shun evil, what else is the whole congregation 
of Christians but the very dregs of vice?’’* Catholics in 
high position either connived at or actively engaged in the 
oppression of the poor, which became so heavy that whole 
sections of the population were reduced to beggary or com- 
pelled to fly for refuge to the barbarians. In his anger and 
shame, Salvian tends to idealize the barbarians, to credit them 
with the whole eight Beatitudes, but there is no gainsaying 
him when he describes the abominations of the theatres and 
circuses, to which the Catholics resorted as frequently and as 
eagerly as the dirtiest-minded pagans: ‘‘If, as often happens, 
a feast of the Church and public games fall on the same day, 
ask anyone where most people will be found. Not only do 
many who call themselves Christians not come to church 
on such occasions, but if by chance they do come and while 
there hear that the games are on, they leave the church. The 
temple of God is contemned for the theatre; we abandon 
Christ on the altar to feed our shameless eyes with foul 
entertainments.’’ And foul the entertainments certainly were, 
beyond anything which our own none too squeamish age 
would tolerate. 

The fifth century, then, marked a nadir of Catholicism, and 
it is almost a greater wonder to historians that the Church 
came alive out of the barbarian invasions than that she sur- 
vived the earlier Roman persecutions.” Yet it was in that 
black century that monasticism took hold of the West, that 
Cassian wrote his famous ‘“‘Institutions,’’ that the monastery 
of Lerins embarked on its great career, and that St. Benedict 
received his vocation. With the divine patience which has 
ever been her strength, the Church set about rebuilding the 
ruined world. Into her own substance she absorbed the bar- 
barians who had attempted to destroy her, and, serenely con- 
fident of her destiny, moved unfearing into the long tunnel 
of the Dark Ages—dark, to a large extent, only because the 
lamps in our studies are so dim. When she emerges, we find 
her queen of men’s hearts and the mother of civilization, with 
such jewels as Chartres, and the Summa of St. Thomas, and 
the Fioretti in her crown. 

But the fifth century is a long time past, so let us look 
nearer our own age and see, for instance, what happened to 


1‘*De Gubernatione Dei,’’ iii, 9. 
* The point is discussed interestingly by a non-believer, in Pickman’s ‘‘The 
Mind of Latin Christendom’’ (1937), pp. 376 sqq.- 
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the Church in Germany a hundred years ago. As a conse- 
quence of the French Revolution and Napoleon’s victories, 
the German Church, according to Gérres’s description in his 
flaming remonstrance entitled ‘‘Athanasius,’’ ‘“‘was not 
merely despoiled of her temporalities, but was fettered, media- 
tized, secularized, and incorporated with the abstract State 
as one of its subordinate abstractions. It dragged on for 
years a sorrowful existence. The springs of living water 
which had once purled around it crept sluggishly in their 
shallow beds, and seemed on the point of being dried up 
utterly. The vineyard, declared to be a State domain, began 
to run wild and sour grapes were growing on its twigs. . . 
That her ancient secular pomp and glory had departed, 
might, indeed, have been endured, provided only the ancient 
spirit had not deserted her. But her prospects were clouded 
and cheerless, because the light from above glimmered upon 
her through a greyish mistiness. Those on whose heads the 
fiery tongues of celestial gifts still shone, were comparatively 
few, and it seemed as if the hour of evening approached and 
night were again about to return.’’ We are witnessing to-day 
a great struggle of consciences, Protestant and Catholic, in 
Germany and Austria. This time, the Absolute State is not 
succeeding in its huge effort to standardize the Protestants 
or to cut the life-line attaching the Catholics to the Pope. 
But a hundred years ago it had succeeded. In the words of 
Georges Goyau, ‘‘au dela du Rhin, il n’était pas permis 
d’étre catholique comme le voulait Rome, luthérien comme le 
voulait Luther, calviniste comme le voulait Calvin. Les con- 
sciences étaient serves: l’empereur d’Autriche les maitrisait 
par ses fonctionnaires, le roi de Prusse par ses garnisaires.’’ * 

As a result of the secularizations in Germanic lands, the 
authority of the Bishops had almost completely disappeared ; 
the monasteries and convents no longer existed ; and the paro- 
chial clergy, owing to their education in State-controlled uni- 
versities and seminaries, were profoundly infected with the 
spirit of Febronianism, Jansenism and even rationalism. 
Rationalism had eaten deeply into the life of the German 
Church through the philosophy of the priest, George Hermes, 
who sought to acclimatize Kant within the fold. Modernism 
is not nearly so modern as many people think. All its main 
features appeared in the works of Hermes, which, until their 
condemnation by the Pope in 1835, made havoc of the Faith 


1“L’Allemagne religieuse,*’ Vol. I, p. iv. 
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in Germany. Even the great and saintly Dr. Johann Adam 
Mohler, author of the undying theological classic, ‘‘Sym- 
bolism,’’ was unable completely to shake off the contagion of 
Gallicanism and rationalism which had entered his soul dur- 
ing his studies for the priesthood.’ 

So heavily did the legislation of Prussia weigh on its four 
million Catholic subjects at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that Cardinal Wiseman considered their condition 
to be quite as bad as that of the English Catholics at the 
worst period of the Penal Laws.’ Not that the authorities in 
Germany then, any more than the authorities in Germany 
now, proceeded as a rule to open persecution, like the foolish 
tyrants of old. ‘‘The tyrants of modern times,’’ continued 
the Cardinal, ‘‘are wiser in their generation. Instead of mani- 
festing their jealousy of religion by butchering her children, 
they take the readier and less revolting course of smothering 
herself, like Desdemona, upon a bed of down, with the very 
means intended for her repose !’’ 

To what a state of absolute helotry the Church in Germany 
and Austria was reduced may be imagined from the fact that 
all the minutiae of Catholic worship were subject to the con- 
trol of the Government’s lay agents; that a Protestant coun- 
cillor decided how much wine and how many hosts were to 
be used throughout the year in the various Catholic churches ; 
that every Catholic book of piety or doctrine had to be sub- 
mitted to Government censorship ; that in Austria indulgences 
applicable to the dead might not, under severe penalties, be 
mentioned even in a prayer book; and that an Austrian priest 
was fined a hundred florins and condemned to fourteen days 
imprisonment for having sold a little manual of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart! Particularly astute was the marriage law 
enacted by Prussia in 1825 that all children had to be edu- 
cated in the religion of their fathers. The Government was 
aware that almost all mixed marriages took place in the 
Rhineland and other Catholic provinces where practically the 
only Protestants were the numerous civil and military male 
functionaries sent thither by itself ! 

1 Mohler, the centenary of whose death falls this year, was the German 
Newman. After reading his ‘‘Symbolism’’ it comes as a tremendous surprise 
to discover that he died before he was forty-two, so profound and rich and 
mature is that great book. In it, however, though more markedly in others 


of his works, there are numerous questionable and ‘‘modernistic’’ propositions, 
as Edmond Vermeil has shown in his study of Méhler’s theology, published in 


1913. 
2 Dublin Review, December, 1836, p .172. 
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At last, a hundred years ago this year, the tide of evil 
began to turn. And it was not the magnificent thundering 
rhetoric of Gorres that prevailed, or the powerful theology 
of Mohler, but the simple rectitude of a feeble old confessor 
to nuns. It is God’s way to laugh at our standards of im- 
portance by putting the sword of St. Michael in the hands 
of a peasant girl or confiding to an illiterate child the grandest 
modern commission of heaven. In 1836 the archbishopric of 
Cologne fell vacant, and the Prussian Government appointed 
an old, retired bishop named Clemens Augustus von Droste- 
Vichering, under the illusion that his years and his absorption 
in the things of the next world would render him amenable 
to its wishes in the affairs of this. Within a year, the 
ministers at Berlin had discovered their mistake. Their candi- 
date turned out to be, not a figure-head but a modern St. 
Athanasius or St. Thomas of Canterbury! The Pope had 
condemned the doctrines of Hermes which those ministers 
desired to see prevail in the Catholic Church, and the Pope 
had also laid down that no priest might bless a mixed mar- 
riage unless the non-Catholic party formally consented to all 
the children being brought up Catholics. It was enough for 
this glorious old Archbishop that the Pope had spoken. He 
did not in the least desire a conflict with the State, but the 
State might tear him limb from limb before he would betray 
his trust. 

After a period of shameless bullying and threatening, and 
having ‘‘squared’’ the weak and venal canons of Cologne 
who were nearly all ardent disciples of Hermes, the Prussian 
Government decided to charge the Archbishop with sedition. 
On November 20, 1837, a red-letter day in the history of 
Catholicism in Germany, a regiment of grenadiers surrounded 
the Palace and carried Clemens Augustus prisoner to the 
fortress of Minden where two warders kept watch on him day 
and night. The reaction among both Protestants and Catho- 
lics was tremendous. Pope Gregory XVI, in a powerful 
allocution, unchained the storm, which in Germany itself 
Gorres lashed to fury with an eloquence described as being 
“‘worth four army-corps.’’ ‘‘At last midnight has sounded,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘and the new day has dawned!’’ It was indeed so. 
The heroic resistance of the o'. captive in Minden seemed 
to act like some magic tonic on the spirits of the German 
Catholics, and not on them only, for even Protestant crowds 
were heard to shout: ‘‘Long live Clemens Augustus!’’ In 
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a rage, the Prussian despots seized another victim, the Arch- 
bishop of Posen, but his imprisonment only served further 
to concentrate the eyes of all Europe on the fortress of Min- 
den, where the venerable confessor of Cologne revealed by 
his non possumus the true splendour and strength of Catho- 
licism. Inspired by his action a whole regiment of eminent 
men became Catholics. The Prussian Cabinet despatched 
the Baroness Kimsky to Rome to watch Protestant interests 
there, and to their infinite disgust she returned a Catholic, 
having been instructed by Pope Gregory himself! ‘‘You can 
take it for certain,’’ wrote Prince Metternich to Sainte-Aulaire 
in 1838, ‘‘that Germany has never in its history been more 
Catholic than it is to-day.’’ 

That is the consolation of history, the evidence which it 
affords age by age of the Church’s inexhaustible vitality and 
power of recuperation. About the early Christians one 
observer noted that they seemed to be ‘“‘eternally young.” 
So, too, is their Mother, the Church, eternally young and 
eternally undefeated, however much at times the world may 
appear to have prevailed against her. She builds and men 
pull down and she builds again, and so she will go on doing 
until the last trump sounds. For she is like a child in her 
grave and valiant persistency : 


Through the long infant hours like days 
He built one tower in vain— 

Piled up small stones to make a town, 
And evermore the stones fell down, 

And he piled them up again. 


JAMES BRODRICK. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
*‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 























THE EXODUS 
FROM CENTRAL EUROPE 


HE MONTH was the first English review to draw 
attention four years ago to the magnitude of the still 


unsolved problem of the Refugees. That was at a 
time when public opinion—as well as the majority of Govern- 
ments—was little aware of the impact of the economic crisis 
upon the large population of fugitives from Soviet Russia, of 
whom some 630,000 were still stateless and unsettled, apart 
from an unknown number reduced to extreme destitution and 
degradation in Harbin, Mukden and the Chinese ports. It 
was evident that the position of these unfortunate victims 
of the Bolshevik Revolution and of a quarter of a million 
Armenians, who had survived the Turkish massacres and 
sought refuge in Europe and the Near East, would be even 
more precarious were the Nansen International Office for 
Refugees to be closed. For it was to this authority that they 
looked for legal protection and for assistance in finding homes 
and the means to earn their livelihood. The progressive 
liquidation of the Office had been planned by the Assembly 
of the League of Nations at a time when economic prosperity 
held out a reasonable prospect for the absorption of the re- 
fugees ; and the Soviet Government clung to this decision as 
its “‘pound of flesh’’ after entering the League. 

Meanwhile, the situation was aggravated by the anti- 
semitic policy which was introduced by the National Revolu- 
tion in Germany and by the ruthless process of unification in 
the National-Socialist State. This produced a new flood of 
refugees into the surrounding countries and especially 
France: of these the majority were Jews, but there was also 
a considerable number of political exiles—social democrats 
and communists in the first instance—to which an increasing 
number of Catholics have been added as the Kulturkampf 
developed. To cope with this fresh addition to the apatrides 
of Europe, a High Commissioner for Refugees from Ger- 
many was appointed by the Council. The Mandate of Sir 
Neill Malcolm, the present Commissioner, extends to the end 
of this year. At the present date it is estimated that 137,000 
Jews have already emigrated from Germany (excluding Aus- 
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tria) as well as political and Christian refugees to the num- 
ber of about 15,000. 

The movement which THE MonrH helped to set on foot 
has gathered momentum. It has produced many manifesta- 
tions of public sympathy, captured the attention of Govern- 
ments and of Parliaments, led His Majesty’s Government in 
particular to become the protagonist of efficient international 
protection for the refugees, and resulted at long last in wear- 
ing down the Russian opposition to the continuance of this 
work. On May 14th the Council of the League of Nations 
accepted a report, the Soviet delegate abstaining, which re- 
commended the continuance without interruption of the 
League’s protection of ‘‘refugees recognized as such,”’ that is 
to say, the Armenians, Russians, a certain number of Assy- 
rians and Chaldaeans and the refugees from Germany. It 
proposes that a single organization under one High Com- 
missioner be set up for all of them, and that his functions 
should be: 


(a) to superintend the entry into force and the applica- 
tion of the legal status of refugees, as defined more par- 
ticularly in the Conventions of October 28, 1933, and 
February 10, 1938; 

(b) to facilitate the co-ordination of humanitarian as- 
sistance ; 

(c) to assist the Governments and private organizations 
in their efforts to promote emigration and permanent 
settlement. 


The Secretary-General of the League is under instruction to 
produce, in co-operation with Judge Hansson, President of 
the Nansen Office, and Sir Neill Malcolm, a detailed plan of 
action for the Assembly, in order to give effect to this report. 
So much for the League of Nations. 

The German occupation of Austria brought an entirely new 
element into the situation. In the first place a large num- 
ber of Austrians were at the time living in other countries. 
The Nazi exiles in Germany returned as heroes and were quick 
to take their revenge. Of the Austrians in other countries a 
few, especially in Czechoslovakia, were socialists who had fled 
from the strong hand of Dolfuss: most had no particular 
political affiliations. Of the 14,000 in the United Kingdom 
the majority were girls in domestic service. All these Aus- 
trian subjects were instructed by the German authorities to 
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apply to German Consulates for German passports by June 
goth. A remarkably high proportion, at least in England 
and France, appears to have decided not to do so. Jews and 
Catholics who have Jewish blood in their veins, in any case 
found themselves excluded from German citizenship; and 
those who had played, or whose relatives had played, any 
prominent part under Dr. Schuschnigg in the organization 
of the Christian Corporative State or in the Monarchist party, 
were not inclined to run their heads into a noose. All these 
will eventually become ‘‘stateless,’’ * until naturalization can 
be obtained after a period of years. Some are in financial 
straits, as it is impossible to get funds out of Austria, but 
most have at least temporary employment or business con- 
nexions. Those who fled on the eve or on the very day of the 
Anschluss, or have since escaped into Switzerland—not a few 
slipping without passports over the mountains—have fared 
far worse. They are almost all penniless, as are the few who 
have since obtained permission to emigrate. These rely ab- 
solutely on the generosity of friends abroad or of recognized 
relief organizations, which will make themselves financially 
responsible for their maintenance, as the condition of obtain- 
ing admission to another country : 1,600 were so admitted to 
the United Kingdom in the two months following the entry 
of Hitler into Vienna. 

But the consequences of the Anschluss, which have un- 
doubtedly roused the strongest feelings on both sides of the 
Atlantic, are the violent intensification of the anti-semitic 
campaign in Austria (and to a lesser degree in the rest of the 
Reich), and the deliberate proclamation by General Goering 
and other official spokesmen of their intention to expel several 
hundred thousand German subjects, disfranchised and de- 
prived of all means of support, into other countries. There is 
no precedent in diplomatic history for this defiant procedure. 
A distinguished South American statesman put the matter 
bluntly at Evian : 


Can a State, without upsetting the basis of our civili- 
zation and, indeed, of all civilization, arbitrarily with- 
draw nationality from a whole class of its citizens, thereby 
making them stateless persons whom no country is com- 
pelled to receive on its territory? Can a State, acting in 
this way, pour upon other countries masses of citizens 


1 The English police, however, still recognize Austrian nationality. 
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of whom it wishes to get rid, and can it in this way 
thrust upon others the consequences of a fatal internal 
policy? ... It is a shameful state of affairs to which we 
should all of us endeavour to put an end at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Distress and indignation were caused by the unworthy attacks 
upon a helpless minority, without discrimination of age or 
sex, of which the Austrian S.S. men and German Secret Police 
have undoubtedly been guilty on the ground of the extension 
of the Nuremberg Laws to Vienna. These sentiments, com- 
bined with the threat to the economic order of many nations, 
involved in this gratuitous complication of the already grave 
problem of the Refugees, led the President of the United 
States to propose to some forty Governments a form of com- 
mon action to meet the emergency. Thirty-three accepted 
his invitation to join an inter-Governmental committee, and 
it was this body which met at Evian from July 4th to 15th. 

President Roosevelt’s initiative seemed to spring more 
from the heart than from the head. Only a week before 
the conference opened did a singularly vague agenda reach 
the participating Governments; nor, when they met, did Mr. 
Myron C. Taylor, the President’s representative, have any- 
thing very definite to propose, beyond a protest against the 
“‘dumping’’ of human beings upon countries already bur- 
dened with unemployment, and an inquiry into the immigra- 
tion laws and practices of the different countries. It was to 
this lack of preparation that the pessimism and cynicism of 
the early days of the conference was due. The theatrical décor 
—a Grand Babylon hotel framed against the fantastic back- 
ground of the Dents du Midi, looking across a lake unbe- 
lievably blue to the ramparts of the Jura and the twinkling 
lights of Lausanne—this also lent an air of unreality to the 
conventional rhetoric of diplomats. 

But those who underestimated the sincerity and determina- 
tion of the American delegation soon discovered their mis- 
take. Moreover, Lord Winterton, supported by the best 
available experts from the Foreign Office, the Home Office 
and Colonial Office, showed that His Majesty’s Government 
meant business. Judge Hansson, of the Nansen Office, was 
there as the delegate of Norway; so too was Sir Neill Mal- 
colm, and both gave of their best in applying their practical 
experience of the protection, movement and settlement of 
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refugees to the solution of the new crisis. Of the overseas 
delegates particularly helpful contributions were made by the 
Paraguayan, whose Government is ready to provide land for 
‘“‘a great number’’ of suitable settlers; by the Brazilian, who 
suggested that the quotaforGerman and Austrian immigrants 
might be reserved mainly for refugees, preferably Catho- 
lics; and the Colombian, Sefior Yepes, that good Christian 
jurist, on whom has fallen the mantle of Vittoria as defender 
of the Law of Nations and natural right against the preten- 
sions of the Absolute State. Judge Hansson’s technical com- 
mittee is believed to have estimated that, even without altera- 
tion in existing immigration laws, some 200,000 settlers from 
Germany and Austria could be accommodated in overseas 
territories, on condition that sufficient funds were avail- 
able for their transport and initial settlement. That is ob- 
viously the condition sine qua non of any great migration, 
especially at a time when the partial industrialization of the 
New World has everywhere created some measure of unem- 
ployment and other social evils in the midst of plenty, and 
when international trade is still struggling against a mass of 
political impediments. 

This point was particularly emphasized by the representa- 
tives of unofficial organizations concerned with the assistance 
of refugees, whose evidence was heard by a sub-committee of 
which the Australian Minister of Commerce, Mr. White, was 
Chairman. The Jewish organizations were there in force. 
Not a little confusion was caused by the divisions among them 
—some demanding wholesale immigration into Palestine, 
some showing it to be impracticable ; some urging the trans- 
fer of Jews from the whole of Central and Eastern Europe to 
other continents, others holding that it was prudent to confine 
the scope of the Committee to those whose life had been made 
impossible in the Greater Reich. But all the responsible 
Jewish spokesmen, who could point to the massive generosity 
of their people, poor as well as rich, in giving of their sub- 
stance to aid their unfortunate co-religionists, agreed in this 
particular with the representatives of the Christian and 
vocational relief organizations. All were of opinion that there 
was bound to be utter chaos, unless the Governments could 
devise some official means of making financial advances for 
transport, re-training and settlement. It was a point which, 
since I had the honour to be asked to give evidence before 
the committee, I reinforced by showing that all great move- 
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ments of population in peace time have, since 1918, been made 
possible only through the existence of some important finan- 
cial arrangement made between Governments or under inter- 
national authority. This was true in regard to the settle- 
ment on a vast scale in Greece of refugees from Turkey and 
the establishment of refugees in Bulgaria; the exchange of 
populations between Turkey and Greece, and the revolving 
funds with which the Nansen Office has promoted, for in- 
stance, the settlement of the Armenians in Syria and the estab- 
lishment of small enterprises of many Russian and Armenian 
refugees. However much private charity may avail to miti- 
gate the sufferings of refugees, it is as unjust as it is im- 
practicable to suggest that any such mass migration of non- 
Aryans from Austria and Germany, as is contemplated by 
General Goering and other spokesmen of the Reich, can be 
effected in an orderly manner solely through the voluntary 
contributions of private citizens in other countries. Nothing, 
therefore, is more important than to obtain the material means 
for organized migration before any large exodus from Ger- 
many and Austria is tolerated by the other Powers. 

This view prevailed. The Inter-Governmental Committee 
is to remain permanently in being and will resume its work 
in London, where its office is to be established, early in 
August. It is to have an executive consisting of five persons, 
one American, one British, one French, one Scandinavian 
and one Latin American. (The absence of the Soviet from 
Evian certainly smoothed the path for unanimity and de- 
livered the conference from the habitual nuisance of the ‘‘ideo- 
logical’’ alignments.) It will be the first duty of this new 
Inter-Governmental Authority and of its Director, who is 
likely to be a distinguished American, to engage negotiations 
with the German Government. The object of these negotia- 
tions will no doubt be to secure permission for persons, whom 
that Government desires to exclude from the German Nation 
and to whom other Governments are willing to grant visas, 
to bring their personal possessions with them. It is unlikely 
that Berlin, committed to rigid restrictions upon the export 
of capital from the Reich, will agree sans phrase to this, in 
itself, reasonable proposition. But there are ways and means 
of securing some form of payment corresponding to the value 
of capital or real property retained in Germany, without the 
actual transfer of funds. One is the Haavara scheme, which 
was for some time in operation to assist the establishment 
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of German Jews in Palestine, whereby certain types of Ger- 
man goods are exported by or for the use of the emigrants. 
It is also essential that the emigrant shall be allowed to take 
out a certain amount of “‘journey money’’ in addition to the 
actual ticket to his ultimate destination, which he is normally 
permitted to purchase in Vienna or Berlin. What is quite 
intolerable is the growing practice of allowing squads of 
Storm Troopers and the Secret Police to force non-Aryans, 
by divers forms of terrorism, to sign away all their savings 
to the Nazi party and promise to leave the Reich ‘‘within 
eight days,’’ or ‘‘within a month,” under the threat that they 
or their relations will otherwise be sent to Dachau. Apart 
from the inhumanity of such proceedings, they make any 
form of planned and orderly migration impossible. Certain 
elements in the National-Socialist party evince a complete 
defiance both of public opinion in other countries and the 
interests of other Governments. General Goering and Herr 
Hitler himself are, however, rightly or wrongly, credited with 
preference for the orderly evacuation of those who on the 
“‘pure Nordic race’’ theory are excluded from German citizen- 
ship. It is thought possible to do business with Berlin on that 
assumption and thus to replace the chaos and irritation of 
the ‘‘refugees problem” by a carefully planned transfer of 
population from Europe to countries capable of development 
overseas. If such a precedent can be established it will be 
of the utmost importance, as it will open up possibilities for 
relieving the congestion of the Jewish population in Poland 
and in the Danubian States. 

But it would be foolhardy to express too much optimism 
concerning either the sweet reasonableness of the German 
Government or the practical efficacy of an inter-Governmental 
committee whose members are liable constantly to ‘“‘refer 
back’’ for instructions and to postpone decisions. Much de- 
pends upon the extent to which President Roosevelt’s “‘gener- 
ous initiative,’’ so much belauded by polite diplomats at 
Evian, has been transformed into a definite determination to 
bring success to the enterprise which he has set on foot, with 
all the delicate negotiations and technical difficulties which 
it involves. It is surely worth putting forth a great effort, 
whether from the point of view of coming to the aid of the 
sufferers, so many of whom are members of the Catholic 
family, or from the point of view of those who, like the 
British Government, are doggedly working for international 
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appeasement and consequently for better relations with Ger- 
many. Lord Halifax was right in indicating to Captain 
Wiedemann the obvious fact that resentment at the harsh 
treatment of the Churches and of non-Aryans is a great 
obstacle to an Anglo-German understanding, and that the 
co-operation of the Reich in facilitating the programme of 
migration initiated at Evian, would greatly reduce that 
obstacle. 

Among the representatives at Evian of unofficial bodies 
working for the assistance of refugees, were several observers 
acting on behalf of the Catholic Committees established for 
this purpose. A distinguished Benedictine Father was au- 
thorized to speak for Cardinal Van Roey’s committee in Bel- 
gium, the Bishop of St. Gall’s committee in Switzerland, and 
Mgr. Chaptal’s organization in France. Mgr. Ready, fresh 
from an audience in which the Holy Father had given his 
cordial blessing to the work of assisting refugees, represented 
the Archbishop of New Orleans’s committee in the United 
States, and the writer the similar committee in London. As 
the memorandum which they jointly laid before the Inter- 
Governmenta! Committee has not yet been made public and 
as it expresses succinctly, on the basis of reliable information, 
the position of the Catholics, who suffer from the construction 
of the unitary State based upon the racial principle of 
National Socialism, a short summary of its paragraphs may 
prove of interest to readers of THE MONTH. 

It begins by deploring the fact that large numbers have been 
forced into exile because of religious, racial and political per- 
secution. As far as Catholic refugees from Germany are con- 
cerned, the causes are well known. Catholic associations, 
newspapers and all Christian Trade Unions have been sup- 
pressed : failure to observe the Concordat has resulted in the 
closing of hundreds of schools. Racial discrimination has 
told against the so-called ‘‘non-Aryan’’ Catholics who num- 
ber about half a million in the Greater Reich: in the Arch- 
diocese of Vienna alone some 130,000 are in danger of losing 
their livelihood. 

The exact number of Catholic refugees already outside Ger- 
many is difficult to determine. But more than 10,000 are 
being assisted by Refugee Committees in Europe and North 
and South America. Special organizations have been founded 
by, or with the approval of, ecclesiastical authorities, in the 
United States, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Holland and 
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Switzerland, the purpose of which is to provide such 
assistance. 


The practical problem of assisting refugees is, mutatis 
mutandis, the same for the Catholic as for the other re- 
fugee relief organizations. Anything which can be done 
by the Governments represented in the committee to in- 
duce the German Government to refrain from provoking 
the exodus of refugees is clearly of the utmost impor- 
tance. Secondly, the extent to which voluntary organi- 
zations can give relief, find hospitality and procure 
finance for transport and settlement is very limited. No 
planned migration of any size can be contemplated un- 
less the German Government will allow the exiles to bring 
out some money or property, or unless the other Govern- 
ments, preferably with German co-operation, can estab- 
lish a fund, from which advances can be made for ap- 
proved schemes of training, transport and settlement. 
Were such means available, it would greatly facilitate the 
task of the committees which we represent in organizing 
the generous co-operation of the Catholic body. 

Finally, we believe that nothing would ultimately be 
of greater value in preventing an increase of the volume 
of human suffering with which we are concerned, and 
promoting international goodwill than a clear reassertion 
of the fundamental rights of human beings, especially 
to live their own lives, to worship God and to educate 
their children according to their convictions. For it is 
the denial of these rights which creates the tragic prob- 


lem of the refugees. 
JOHN EPPSTEIN. 





THE ENGLISH RECUSANTS, 
1558-1781" 


belong to the official school of historians, to disparage the 

historical value of Mr. Belloc’s works, while at the same 
time paying a tribute, which, indeed, could hardly be with- 
held, to their literary merit. More than one reason, no doubt, 
may be assigned for this attitude ; but that a certain defensive 
element enters into it—attack being the best mode of defence 
—can hardly be denied; for no one has pronounced such 
withering yet penetrating criticism on official history as Mr. 
Belloc, nor demolished so persistently the Protestant legend 
as regards the character and progress of the religious revolu- 
tion in this country, which began in the sixteenth century. 

Yet, as in modern questions, his sagacious analysis has 
been found later to be correct—witness his early attack on the 
sale of honours and his previous exposure of the Jewish prob- 
lem, the urgency of which to-day forces itself upon the atten- 
tion of European statesmen—so in historical matters there 
appear from time to time books of particular research—Dietz’s 
study of finance under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts may be 
cited as an instance—which go far to justify his judgments 
on the past. 

One such book has just recently appeared, ‘“The English 
Recusants,’’ by Brian Magee, to which Mr. Belloc has con- 
tributed a characteristic preface. As a study of the survival 
of Catholicism in this country in the seventeenth century, it 
is a pioneer work of high value, exhibiting with clarity evi- 
dence collected by wide research, and analysed with the care- 
ful accuracy of a highly-trained statistician. Demonstrating, 
as the work does, that the Catholic decline was a very slow 
and gradual process, and that there existed almost to the end 
of the seventeenth century a large and vigorous Catholic 
minority—conclusions which Mr. Belloc has for long main- 
tained—it strikes another blow of demolition at the tottering 
Protestant legend. 

According to that legend, the religious changes brought 


|: has been the fashion of some, particularly of such as 


1“‘The English Recusants,’’ by Brian Magee. London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. Pp. xxx, 230. Price, 1os. 6d. 
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about by Elizabeth were welcomed by the people : they corre- 
sponded with their wishes, with their desire to relinquish the 
Faith in which they had been baptized, and which their an- 
cestors had held and practised for well-nigh a thousand years, 
but which by the “‘light of the Gospel,’’? newly-enkindled by 
the Reformers after centuries of darkness, was now at length 
recognized as charged with superstition and even idolatry. By 
the attempt to restore that Faith and still more by the cruelty 
with which she persecuted its adversaries, Mary had alienated 
the nation and made it all the more eager, on her sister’s 
accession, to embrace the ‘‘pure word of God’’ which the ‘“‘re- 
formed religion’’ claimed to be. With rare insight into the 
mind and heart of the nation, Elizabeth quickly repaired 
Mary’s errors, guided her people along the path of their de- 
sires, and with incomparable leadership and intrepidity, suc- 
cessfully resisted that aggressive opposition to her country’s 
progress, manifested from the beginning of the reign both 
by the Bishop of Rome and by the King of Spain. Thus by 
identifying herself with their wishes did she create ‘‘in her 
people a passionate loyalty, half personal, half national, 
wholly English.’? She became their idol and stood forth as 
the symbol of the nation. 

There were, however, it is sad to record, even within the 
Queen’s dominions some Englishmen, unmindful of their 
country’s honour, unnatural subjects, denationalized, who 
would still subjugate the nation to a foreign jurisdiction— 
that usurped power of the Pope—and would still worship ac- 
cording to a creed that had been proved corrupt. These, at 
least for the first ten years of her reign, the Queen, by nature 
gentle, treated with astonishing leniency, never wishing, still 
less attempting, to interfere with men’s consciences." The 

1It is astonishing how this statement of the Elizabethan Government has 
been repeated by historian after historian—‘‘No windows, Elizabeth claimed, 
were made into men’s souls’’; ‘‘She was perfectly willing that they should 
think as they pleased,’’ and the like. There is such evidence that the Queen 
by no means allowed people to think as they pleased, if their thought found 
outward expression, that historians cannot be ignorant of it. They must 
mean that the Queen allowed people to think as they pleased, provided the 
thought remained a purely interior act—without outward manifestation. But 
short of rendering a person incapable of thinking, can anyone so control the 
purely interior thought of another or even know it? Historians who assert 
that the Queen never interfered with men’s consciences are constrained to 
restrict the sphere of conscience to purely interior acts—a strange proposition 
indeed—for that the Queen forced on her subjects many external acts against 
their conscience is so abundantly evident that it is quite impossible for his- 
torians to ignore it. At the very time, indeed, that the Government was 


putting forth this remarkable piece of sophistry, one of the Queen’s Bishops 
wrote to Bullinger: ‘‘There are among us some papists and those not of the 
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statute 1 Elizabeth c. 2, it is true, imposed a fine of 12d. for 
every absence from church on Sundays and Holydays, but 
this was merely nominal, nor was there any systematic at- 
tempt to collect it. Outward conformity to the Established 
Religion, indeed, was demanded by law, but this was en- 
forced during these early years with so little rigour that the 
Queen was prepared to a large extent to wink at Mass being 
offered in secret, and made no serious effort to suppress the 
work of such Marian priests as secretly encouraged allegiance 
to the old Faith. 

Despite this leniency, however, certain of her subjects being 
not content to obey the laws of the land, fled abroad; ‘‘men 
of divers conditions and qualities,’ as Burghley described 
them, ‘‘some not able to live at home but in beggary, some 
discontented for lack of preferments, which they gaped for 
unworthily in the universities and other places, some bank- 
rupt merchants, some in a sort learned to contentions.” * 
These plotted continually abroad against their Queen and 
their country, seeking the aid of her enemies, the Pope and the 
King of Spain. Seminaries were set up by them, receptacles 
for ‘‘a multitude of dissolute young men who partly for lack 
of living, partly for crimes committed,’’ had become fugitive 
rebels and traitors.” There they were instructed in ‘“‘school- 
points of sedition’’ and after the Pope had absolved the 
Queen’s subjects from their allegiance, were ‘‘conveyed by 
stealth’’ into the Queen’s dominions to persuade such as they 
could, to throw off their loyalty to the Queen and prepare 
the way for a Spanish invasion. They hoped upon its suc- 
cess to be enriched with the possessions and dignities of the 
Queen’s loyal subjects.’ An expedition, indeed, was sent 
against the Queen’s dominion of Ireland and at the same time 
a systematic invasion of England was undertaken by English 
Jesuits. Against all such unnatural subjects the Queen, for 
lowest rank, who strain every nerve that they may be permitted to live accord- 
ing to their conscience and that no account of religion may be demanded from 
anyone,”’ Cox of Ely to Bullinger, July 10, 1570, Zurich Letters, I, 221. For 
Catholics the denial of the Pope’s supremacy and, what went with it, the 
recognition of the Queen’s ecclesiastical headship of the Church, were matters 
of religion and conscience. And the Government knew it. Francis Bacon, 
himself, wrote to the Queen to dissuade her from imposing the Oath of 
Supremacy, as it made the Catholic either offend God by taking it, or become 
a traitor (according to Elizabethan legislation) by refusing it. Somer’s Tracts, 
I, 165, where the paper is wrongly ascribed to Burghley. 

1 Burghley’s “‘Execution of Justice in England,’’ Somer’s Tracts, I, 190. 

2 The Proclamation of October 18, 1591, Strype, Annals IV, p. 79. The 


legend, in the course of time, has softened these expressions. 
3 Ibid. 
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the security of her realm, had to take stringent measures. 
Many, indeed, were captured and deservedly suffered im- 
prisonment and even death. But there was no question of 
religion in all this: there was no persecution : they suffered 
as traitors, condemned even by the ancient laws of the realm. 

Eventually, however, the King of Spain, aided by the 
Pope, prepared a fleet to invade the country, but God aiding 
the cause of the just, gave the victory to England and her 
gallant seamen. A further attempt was made on the part of 
Spain, but this, too, ended in disaster. Elizabeth, on her 
part, harassed this enemy of Protestantism by sea and land, 
and by her aid contributed to the eventual victory of the up- 
holders of the Gospel in the Netherlands in their struggle for 
liberty and the rights of conscience against the tyranny of 
their overlord. 

Her reign had indeed been glorious. She had ascended the 
throne of a country weakened and humiliated by the loss of 
Calais, and at home discontented by her sister’s effort to force 
Catholicism on an unwilling nation and by her persecuting 
policy. She left it, at her death, victorious abroad, with the 
power and overweening ambition of Spain crushed. At home 
she had given peace and prosperity to her people. She had 
defied the Pope, defeated all his machinations, and handed on 
to her successor, a country solidly Protestant with the Catho- 
lic tradition surviving only ‘‘in a few remote landed families, 
who were at issue with the nation.”’ 

Later developments of the story recognized Elizabethan 
literature as adding lustre to her achievement; she was ac- 
credited too with the foundation of English predominance at 
sea, and with the beginnings of the British Empire; the ex- 
pansion of England under Elizabeth being a regular theme 
for the historian. 

Of the continuation of the story as regards the Stuarts it 
is unnecessary to dwell at length. Sufficient to say that it re- 
veals the glory that had been Elizabeth’s, dimmed by weak- 
ness and unsuccess abroad, the growing dissatisfaction at 
home with the ‘‘unconstitutional’’ methods of Stuart 
sovereigns, the struggle for the rights and liberties of the 
people in the civil war and finally the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688, when a Protestant nation, rising up against the 
tyrannical attempt to force Catholicism upon the country, 
expelled the wicked King, secured victory for Protestantism, 
and that peculiarly English institution, Parliamentary 
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Government, and once more, under Dutch William—his 
nationality being rather an unfortunate but necessary circum- 
stance—gave England that power and pre-eminence in world 
politics which she has retained to this day. 

Such the legend. Though it still survives, it has been 
modified owing to the attacks made upon it—particularly 
within the last hundred years. The assertion, for instance, 
is no longer so confidently made that the people welcomed the 
religious changes under Elizabeth, though its equivalent con- 
tinually finds entrance into historical works in the assumed 
identification of the Elizabethan Government with the Eng- 
lish nation. The possession by laymen of landed and other 
property, stolen from the Church, is glanced at as a factor 
in the religious settlement, but its relative importance is not 
recognized and its continued influence up to the Revolution 
of 1688 passed over for the most part in silence. Neither the 
Pope nor the King of Spain, it is now agreed, assumed a 
hostile attitude to Elizabeth at the beginning of her reign; 
the aggression was rather on the part of the Queen herself. 
Altogether, as regards Philip II, a more balanced and less 
prejudiced view begins to prevail. Within the last sixty 
years, too, there has been a growing but somewhat grudging 
acknowledgement of persecution under Elizabeth, and belated 
tribute is paid to its Catholic victims; but, of course, the per- 
secution, it is insinuated or boldly stated, was never carried 
out to the same extent or with the same barbarity as that 
under Mary. Its severity, indeed, is passed over, and its 
occurrence ascribed rather to the political activity of the Pope 
against Elizabeth than to the continued effort of her Govern- 
ment to deCatholicize the nation. Its sadistic elements, com- 
mented on by contemporary English Catholics, are completely 
ignored; nor is there any general recognition—though the 
matter is beyond dispute—that there was persecution, in a 
modified form indeed, from the very beginning of the reign; 
the fines, to instance but one feature of it, being systematically 
levied throughout the reign and, in the then value of money, 
bearing so heavily on the people, particularly on the poor, 
that it caused many Catholics to frequent the Protestant 
Church. The prosperity of the country, moreover, so often 
boasted of by Elizabethan councillors, has been rendered 
rather dubious by writers of economic history—the record, 
in this respect of the last fifteen years of her reign, indeed, 
makes sad reading—and within quite recent times the unwel- 
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come fact has been disclosed, though it has not yet reached 
the general historian, that at her death, her Government was 
bankrupt." Even as regards the popularity of Good Queen 
Bess, about whose virginal virtue there is considerable 
scepticism, doubts begin to appear as to whether it has not 
been grossly exaggerated. Certain it is that it did not reach 
to the extent of making those who profited by her rule open 
their purses willingly, even in times of crisis.” Finally, 
though many historians are still reluctant to see in Burghley 
the real power behind the throne, there is a growing recog- 
nition that Elizabethan rule, whoever was responsible, was 
despotic, and bears a close resemblance, as indeed it does, to 
the Totalitarian State of to-day : but strangely enough there 
is singled out as an instance of that despotism not her treat- 
ment of Catholics or even of Puritans, but the execution of 
Essex. 

As regards the Stuarts, too, there has been some modifica- 
tion of the legend. The tendency has already set in, though 
as yet it is not very marked, to view the internal history of 
England in the seventeenth century, not as a struggle of an 
oppressed people against the arbitrary rule of their sovereigns, 
—which it was not—but as the efforts of wealthy men, at first 
a minority albeit dynamic and very clamorous, to exploit the 
poverty of the crown—a legacy from Elizabeth’s reign—in 
order to seize for themselves the effective control of the State. 
Charles II, and even James II, are treated more indulgently 
though the latter has yet to receive his due. The legend still 
persists of his wishing to Catholicize the nation by force and 
of its rising up to defeat the attempt; and the Revolution of 
1688, the work of a comparatively few not too creditable 
characters, is still glorious, its sordid features of treachery and 
hypocrisy being buried for the most part in decent silence. 

The value, then, of Mr. Magee’s work, ‘‘The English Re- 
cusants,’’ consists in overthrowing yet another point of the 
legend. He has conclusively demonstrated that even after 
fifty years of effort to deCatholicize the nation, after thirty 
years of barbarous persecution, the story of which has yet to 

1 Dietz’s chapter dealing with the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign is 
headed: “‘The Bankruptcy of the Tudor State,’ cf. his ‘“‘English Public 
Finance, 1558—1641,’’ chap. v. New York. 1932. Dietz’s work, it may be 
remarked, is essential for the study both of Elizabeth’s reign and that of the 
Stuarts. It explains in part Burghley’s influence with the Queen ; for certainly 
the Government would have been ‘‘on the rocks’’ much earlier but for his 


financial control. 
*Cf. Dietz, ibid., passim. 
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be told, Catholicism still survived in a large and vigorous 
minority, a force to be reckoned with, and that it so continued 
up to the Revolution of 1688. That event extinguished the 
hopes of Catholics and from that date their numbers rapidly 
declined, till they became in the eighteenth century an insig- 
nificant body in a nation thoroughly Protestantized. The de- 
Catholicizing of the nation was, in fact, a very slow and very 
gradual process. Only in the light of this can sense be made 
of the extraordinary fear and panic on the part of Protestants, 
that manifested itself so frequently during the seventeenth 
century. The religious question, indeed, as the author de- 
clares, was the dominant issue in England during the whole 
of this period: ‘‘even the Civil War was influenced by the 
religious divisions in a far greater measure than has been 
tealized.”’ 

From contemporary estimates and surviving fragments of 
official inquiries in Elizabeth’s reign the author concludes 
that up to 1587 the majority of the people remained attached 
to the Catholic Faith. The two years 1587 and 1588 consti- 
tute a turning-point. In less than twelve months three suc- 
cessive blows shattered the Catholic cause : first the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots on whom were centred the Catholic 
hopes—the underlying cause of her death; secondly the im- 
position of new and crushing financial penalties; and lastly 
the rout of the Spanish Armada. ‘‘In the documents,’’ writes 
the author, ‘‘which have so far come to light, there is no sug- 
gestion that after 1588 the Catholics formed a majority of the 
people. Up to the very eve of the Armada, there is abundant 
evidence that they did : all estimates and opinions converge in 
this and a Catholic proportion of two-thirds constantly recurs 
in estimates and statistics. Feria and Creighton specifically 
mention this figure, and the statistics for Hampshire and 
Yorkshire in 1577 both give the same result. Nowhere after 
1587 is this figure repeated or confirmed.”’ * 

At the beginning of James I’s reign, however, to judge 
from contemporary estimates, Catholics still formed a third 
of the nation. Their numbers gradually diminished during 
the reign, but they remained no insignificant minority. ‘‘To- 
wards the end of the reign, the more tolerant policy of the 
Government encouraged the Catholics to emerge from their 
concealment. The debates in the House of Commons in 1621 
show with what alarm the Protestants regarded the indica- 


2P. 36. 
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tions of large Catholic numbers on all sides. The Catholics 
were even beginning to claim their share in politics and ad- 
ministration, and we find the names of more than eighty 
Catholics on the Commission of the Peace; elaborate pre- 
cautions, however, were taken to exclude them from the House 
of Commons; the presence of a handful of Catholic names in 
the list of members shows that the precaution was not with- 
out cause. Catholic public opinion was sufficiently strong to 
influence the Catholic peers to abstain from the Church ser- 
vice at the opening of Parliament.”’ * 

Later, in the Civil War, there is evidence that- two-fifths 
of the Royalist officers killed were Catholics, and the northern 
army under the command of the Duke of Newcastle seems 
to have been almost entirely composed of Catholics. With 
the relaxation of persecution, Mass was openly celebrated in 
the districts under the King’s control. None the less, the 
list of knights shows that there were fewer Catholics among 
the younger generation.’ 

The author proves conclusively that the number of con- 
victed Recusants cannot be taken as equivalent to the total 
number of Recusants, still less of those who were in sympathy 
with the old Faith; for only a minority of Recusants were 
convicted as such, and those, who were Catholics at heart 
but outwardly conformed, were not liable to conviction. As 
to what percentage of the nation the Catholics in effect were, 
“Catholic ecclesiastical and other estimates suggest a Recu- 
sant population of about 200,000 or about 5 per cent of the 
whole. With regard to the less open Catholics, these seem to 
have been more numerous than the Recusants. It is to be 
noted that of forty-eight knights and baronets named as 
Papists (a wider term than ‘Recusant’) in 1680 only five seem 
to have been convicted Recusants. This proportion suggests 
that the Catholics of all kinds were not less than one-eighth of 
the population’’—a conclusion deduced by the author from 
various lines of evidence, which all converge towards this 
figure, and which is supported, too, by certain accounts of 
sequestered estates under the Commonwealth.’ 

“By far the best test of Catholic numbers,’ the author 
rightly remarks, ‘‘is the long list of Catholic peers, knights 
and baronets.* Under Charles I, more than one-fifth of the 
peers were Catholic; with regard to the knights and baronets 

1 Ibid., p. 206. 2 Ibid., p. 206. 3 Ibid., p. 206. 


4On pp. 126 ff. the author gives a list of these, with the authorities for 
declaring them Catholics. 
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a Catholic proportion of 7} per cent can be established con- 
clusively, but the real proportion must necessarily have been 
much higher, for the larger numbers of knights make it im- 
possible to trace all the Catholic names. It is, however, pos- 
sible to add to this list the names of several knights who 
were almost certainly Catholic, and in this way to bring the 
minimum Catholic proportion up to 10 per cent. The Par- 
liamentary lists of Papists point to a similar proportion, and 
these lists cover a wide field, including as they do gentlemen 
and esquires, besides those of higher rank. The inquiry of 
1687 suggests an even larger Catholic proportion. 

Taking the evidence as a whole, the Catholics cannot have 
been less than 10 per cent of the population under Charles I 
and Charles II, and it is extremely probable that allowing 
for those of all degrees of sympathy, they were more numer- 
ous still.’ ’ 

Contrast this with the rapid decline after the fall of James 
II. The registrations of 1715—1720 point to a proportion of 
only 5 per cent. By 1781 Catholics seem to have numbered 
only 70,000, little more than 1 per cent. 

The above few excerpts from the work will indicate the 
width of research on which the author bases his conclusions. 
He is certainly to be congratulated on an extremely interest- 
ing and very able piece of work, all the more creditable in 
that for the greater part of it, it was strictly pioneer effort. 

It may be noted, in conclusion, that the author is concerned 
almost exclusively with figures. His statistical bent leads 
him to concentrate on this feature. But there is other evidence 
of the survival of Catholicism, not least, the literary. The 
popularity, for instance, of the works of such a Catholic author 
as Blessed Robert Southwell, shown by edition after edition 
appearing till well into Charles I’s reign, and of such a work 
as ‘*The Shepherd’s Calendar,’’ ‘‘with its distinctive Catholic 
lineaments under ludicrously transparent disguises,’’ an edi- 
tion of which appeared as late as 1656—all point to the sur- 
vival of the Catholic tradition far into the seventeenth 


century.’ 
LEO HICKS. 


1 Ibid., p. 207. 

*Cf. H. Thurston, S.J., “‘The First Popular Almanac—The Shepherd’s 
Calendar,"’ American Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1902. The Thesis of Dr. 
Maria Hagedorn, ‘‘Reformation und Spanische Andachtsliteratur, Luis de 
Granada,"’ in England, points to the same conclusion. 























MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


ROMAN VIGNETTES. 
IV 
LADIES IN ST. PETER’S 


AM not referring to any old discussion as to whether they do 

or should wear hats in church. I fancy that they generally, 
if not always, do wear something on their heads, be it hat or 
veil or shawl or occasionally a folded handkerchief which doubt- 
less fulfils the law. I am thinking not so much of living ladies 
who tread its marble pavement as of three dead ladies who were 
privileged to be buried there. Of these one was a countess: the 
second, a queen who ruled and abdicated : the third, one who might 
have been a queen or, if you like, was a queen without a queendom 
and reigned in exile ‘‘over the water.’’ 

There is something definitely masculine about St. Peter’s. Its 
vast piazza with the encircling colonnades (though curiously 
enough ‘‘piazza’’ is feminine in Italian, as is ‘‘chiesa’’: ‘‘chiesa’’ 
more naturally so, for is not the whole Church the living bride of 
Christ?) : the austere lines of the Vatican palace which overlooks 
it from the right: the sense that it is the stronghold of Peter, 
the impetuous, the generous and virile: the powerful, imposing 
breadth of the main facade: . . . all this is masculine. And 
once within the Basilica, pillars are massive, vaulted passage- 
ways rich with the vigour of gold, smaller cupolas strongly rather 
than delicately ornamented. The Papal tombs and monuments 
impress more than they attract: where art has not transfigured 
them, they are chilly and severe or coldly over-elaborate. Your eye 
may wander but it will come back without fail to the ‘‘confession”’ 
of St. Peter under the high altar and the central dome where burn 
and flicker a hundred lamps, and Pius VI, turned to marble, 
kneels rapt in prayer: or to Bernini’s ‘‘Gloria’’ in the apse, 
where four gigantic Doctors of the Church support in its covering 
of bronze and gold, the original wooden ‘‘cathedra’’ of the apostle. 
What few female statues there are, those of founders of re- 
ligious orders along the aisle and of St. Helena and Veronica 
against the transept columns, are more than life-size and, it might 
be added, decidedly junoesque. 

But still, as I have said, three ladies have been buried there. 
The first, who was in a measure an earlier and secular edition 
of St. Catherine of Siena, is Matilda, Countess of Tuscany. Her 
dates are from 1046 to 1114. While she was a child, her father 
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died, and before she was ten years old, the Emperor took her 
with her mother, prisoner to Germany. He soon relented however, 
and the captives were permitted to return. Chroniclers tell as 
that she was well educated, spoke Latin fluently and was fond 
of serious books. An unfortunate marriage with Gottfried of 
Lower Lorraine was interrupted by a separation and dissolved 
finally when one of Gottfried’s less enthusiastic admirers plunged 
a dagger into his body. In 1073 Hildebrand ascended the Papal 
throne to commence his work of reform and to be respected and 
feared far and wide under the name of Gregory VII. Matilda 
was his friend and loyal ally: he wrote of her as ‘‘the faithful 
handmaid of St. Peter’’. In the struggle between the Papacy 
and Emperor she played an important part: for the lands over 
which she ruled, barred the way to Rome from the north. When 
the Emperor, Henry IV, came to Italy to seek reconciliation 
with Gregory, it was her intercession, along with that of the 
Abbot of Cluny, that he chiefly sought : and it was in her strong- 
hold of Canossa that the monarch submitted to Christ’s vicar. 
Canossa is one of the names that echo down the avenues of 
history, and Canossa was Matilda’s castle. This was in 1176. 
Eleven years afterwards when Pope Victor III had been driven 
out of Rome by an antipope, she marched upon the city, occupied 
the Castle of Sant’ Angelo and restored him. Later still, the 
Emperor Henry invaded her territory, captured its chief city, 
Mantua, but he was forced eventually to retire under the very 
walls of Canossa where he had suffered his former humiliation. 
In spite of a subsequent marriage, she bequeathed her Italian 
property to the Holy See. A friend of Gregory and a champion of 
his reforms, she was buried in the city and cathedral of the 
Popes. Bernini’s monument, of much more recent date, depicts 
in bas-relief the scene of Henry’s submission : above it two cherubs 
hold the scroll of stone which records her services to the Church : 
she stands in effigy over it, holding aloft—remarkable insignia 
for a woman—the papal tiara and the Petrine keys. 

The second monument, attached to the first pillar on the right, 
as you enter, and almost facing the chapel of Michelangelo’s 
Pieta, is that of Queen Christina of Sweden. A daughter of that 
crusading Protestant, Gustavus Adolphus, she grew up as a young 
amazon :her favourite amusement, it is recorded, was bear hunting. 
At eighteen she reigned, and at twenty, in 1646, she was crowned. 
In spite of her outdoor interests, she attracted artists and scholars, 
among them Descartes and Grotius, to the northern court. But 
in 1653, after a period of doubt and hesitation and instruction, 
she resigned the throne in favour of a cousin and was received 
into the Catholic Church in the Hofkirche at Innsbruck. There- 
after until her death in 1689 she lived for the most part in Rome : 
her house a centre of art and learning, herself a devout and 
yet imperious lady. She had made the great renunciation, had 
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given up a kingdom for the Faith. That maybe is the reason for 
this last resting place. A bas-relief pictures her reception into 
the Church at Innsbruck: and a circular plaque, like some large 
coin or cameo, preserves her features and her story. 

The third and last memorial, this time to the left, is that of 
Maria Clementina Sobieski, the wife of James III of England or, 
if you prefer, the Old Pretender. This is in fact quite a Stuart 
corner: for opposite is the Canova monument to the last three 
members of that line. ‘‘Regiae Stirpis Stuardiae Postremis’’— 
so runs the inscription. The busts of the three are there, of 
James, Prince Charlie and the Cardinal Duke of York and, as in 
the portraits of the Scots College, the faces show a striking family 
resemblance. The monument is a graceful piece of work, grace- 
ful even at the expense of dignity. At its foot, two slender but 
un-spiritual angels guard the entrance to a supposed sepulchre. 
The Stuarts are buried in a crypt near the vault of the apostle, 
their tombs innocent of any decoration save a small tablet that 
recalls their state. In the same crypt, at least for the time being, 
are the bodies of the last two Popes, Pius X and Benedict XV. 
There is a constant stream of visitors to pray before the shrine 
of Pio Decimo: the Stuarts are unheeded, they are just three 
more of those ‘‘inglesi’? who have lived and died in the Eternal 
City. 

And so in the sternly masculine St. Peter’s there lingers the 
memory of dead ladies. 


Vv 
THE PALATINE 


To the new visitor, thinking in terms of the steep passages 
of some Italian sea-port, or of more familiar Highgate, the hills 
of Rome are frankly a disappointment. He may even fail to notice 
them. They were never high or formidable and centuries have 
levelled the ground between them. However the Aventine and 
Palatine are still obviously hills: the former, most of all, when 
seen from the river: the latter, from any side, whether observed 
from the site of the Circus Maximus, now a place for exhibitions 
(at the present moment for the Mostra del Dopolavoro) or from 
what was formerly, and has now, in a fresh outburst of 
“‘romanita,’’ been renamed the Triumphal Way. 

The Palatine is Rome’s most ancient centre. Here in a cavern 
were nurtured Romulus and his brother, its traditional founders : 
here herdsmen gathered for mutual protection, fought with the 
neighbouring Sabines and, we are told, captured their women- 
folk. Much later it was a region set apart for the palaces of 
the Emperors from Augustus to Septimus Severus. To-day it 
is deserted, free from all later buildings except for the church of 
St. Bonaventure, the lonely ‘‘casino’’ of the Farnese and the in- 
congruously named Villa Mills, the central office for the excavations. 
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Along the terrace which looks down upon the Republican Forum, 
is a reconstructed ‘‘viridarium’’ or Roman garden. A grove of 
short orange trees where golden lamps glisten in the dusk of 
dark foliage : clusters of rambling roses gaily festooned between 
the trees: a mass of bright flowers, yellow, white and crimson, 
against a sombre background of irregular hedge and lofty pine. 
From that vantage point the eye roves across the lone walls and 
columns that rise from the Forum’s ruins, southwards to the 
Colosseum or northwards to the Papal palace of the Quirinal, now 
the royal residence. It embraces old and new, as nowhere else, 
and rests upon the pagan endeavour of the past, and the Christian 
achievement of past and present, seeming to see how the one has 
handed on what was of value in her tradition, to be guarded and 
ennobled by the other. Not far below you are what remain of 
the many Fora, added by one Emperor after another. Here 
three fluted columns tell of the shrine, erected by the warlike 
Julius Caesar to the love-goddess, Venus Genetrix : there broad 
steps and the base of a wide sanctuary bear witness to the temple 
of Mars Ultor, the avenging god of war, consecrated by Augustus, 
Julius’s peace-loving successor. Turn to the right a little and 
you are transported from Imperial to Papal Rome, from warrior 
and statesman to saint. You behold the church and monastery 
of St. Gregory from which that pontiff sent Augustine and 
his fellow-missionaries across the seas to Britain, or the massive 
figures of the apostles, as they stand sentinel above St. John 
Lateran and look southwards to the Alban hills. 

Like the Forum, the Palatine is a spot for reflection upon a 
double theme. There is firstly the motif of the passing of all things 
earthly, a strain as frequently heard in pagan as in Christian 
literature, and the more pathetic there because of the absence of 
hope and resurrection. The Emperors like ‘‘golden lads and 
girls’? have come to dust: their palaces have crumbled, to be 
studied or forgotten by later generations. But with this is the 
second theme, . . . for you are walking among ruins of what was 
great . . . (should you wish this to have no appeal, you must 
change the whole direction of our education) . . . the theme of 
**romanita,’’ embodied in the Virgilian line ‘‘Tantae molis erat 
Romanam condere gentem.”’ 

It is time to leave the terrace and to wander across the hill. 
There are blocks from the old walls, of the fourth, some few of 
the sixth century B.C. and traces of a rough stone ascent from 
the valley, called the stairway of Cacus, a legendary giant slain 
by Hercules. Hard by, the grove of the faun Lupercus whose 
name was given to that mysterious ceremony of the Lupercalia : 
and the base of the temple of Cybele or the Magna Mater, the 
first of those Eastern deities who were to invade and orientalize 
the Roman heaven. A modest dwelling, long known as that of 
Livia but more probably the private house of Augustus, has pre- 
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served something of its mosaic pavements and of the mural decora- 
tion of its ‘‘tablinum’’ and ‘“‘triclinium.’’ This latter is in the 
Pompeian manner with plenty of dull red and black in the back- 
ground, with borders of patterned flowers and sphinxes and in 
the centre scenes from mythology. The Paedagogium or school 
of training for the Imperial court is interesting for it has left its 
record of the quarrels of Christian and still pagan scholars. Here 
was discovered, among other inscriptions, the rough drawing of 
a figure with an ass’s head upon a cross, and underneath the 
reference to Alexander adoring his God. 

On the more open central plateau of the hill are the ruins of 
the larger buildings: the hippodrome or race-course of Domitian 
with its surrounding walls still intact: the wide expanse of the 
Flavian palace with its elaborate Basilica and banqueting hall, 
and its vision of the city and Campagna. 

Truly is it a hill of memories and reflection. 

J.M. 





USED POSTAGE STAMPS. 


OME months ago, having been struck by the number of people 
whom I had noticed tearing off the corners of the envelopes 
addressed to them, I ventured to ask two or three of those so oc- 
cupied what actually became of the stamps they collected. They 
all replied vaguely that they were helping our Catholic missions 
or our rescue work, but no one seemed able to tell me what com- 
mercial value these heaps of brown, red and green miniatures of 
the reigning sovereign’s head could possibly possess. In the case 
of the ordinary citizen, 95 or more per cent of the letters that 
come to him bear stamps of the commonest denominations. Only 
rarely does it happen that a specimen presents itself which would 
figure even in the sort of miscellaneous packet for stamp-collec- 
tors which is sold to schoolboys for sixpence. In the hope of 
elucidating the mystery, I presumed on the kind forbearance of 
the editor of The Universe, and addressed to that journal a letter 
in which I asked if any specialist or expert in the industry could 
give me the information I desired. Supposing that the baskets- 
ful of torn-off stamps only served as rubbish heaps from which 
the dealer picked out here and there a few which were of use to 
him, committing the rest to the flames, it did not seem worth 
while to waste time in clipping every envelope. It would save a 
lot of trouble if practically all English letters and circulars could 
be regarded as negligible. Accordingly, in the inquiry addressed 
to the readers of The Universe I asked: 
What are the stamps so collected used for? Who are the 
people who ultimately buy them in the mass? Why would 
not scraps of coloured paper do as well? Is it the gum at the 
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back which can be extracted and restored to commerce, or 
is it the pulp of the stamped paper which has a particular 
value for making papier maché or something of the sort? 


From the answers which sundry readers of the journal were 
kind enough to return, a few extracts may be borrowed. The 
secretary of the ‘‘Heythrop Mission Academy,’’ the Rev. Terence 
Kelly, S.J., offered this explanation: 


The stamps we collect are sold by weight—that is the 
ordinary common or garden British, not the rarer ones—to 
wholesale dealers. These either have agencies abroad or else 
sell them to foreign dealers in bulk quantities. These latter 
find a ready market for them in the multitude of small col- 
lectors who are ever prepared to spend from rd. to 6d. or so 
for small packets of foreign stamps, just as in England there 
are thousands of schoolboys and others who do the same. 


Similarly, Mr. F. C. Clift, Manager of the Sales Department, 
Crusade of Rescue, 48 Compton Street, W.C. 1, was able to give 
a definite assurance that: 


Catholic rescue work does benefit considerably from used 
stamps. The proceeds of those received and sold by the 
Crusade of Rescue during the year 1936, maintained two child- 
ren in the Homes for the whole of the year and another child 
for 44 weeks. The people who buy them are collectors of 
and dealers in stamps. Most of our used stamps are sold by 
weight in the stamp markets at home and abroad. They are 
sold as mixed, ‘‘unpicked’’ stamps, the purchasers taking 
the risk of the quality of the mixture. By selling in this way 
we are able to dispose of English current as well as colonial 
and foreign issues. There must, of course, be a substantial 
proportion of other than English stamps in the mixture; 
therefore colonial and foreign stamps are particularly accept- 
able, but used stamps of any kind are gratefully received.’ 


In one or two other letters received the suggestion was made 
that the colours of the ink of postage stamps being very perma- 
nent, use was made of them for decorative purposes, and one such 
correspondent asserted that he had seen ‘‘wonderful pictures made 
out of bits of old stamps.’’ Another explained that ‘‘the stamps 
are stuck in decorative patterns on clay vases which are then 
glazed and fetch high prices.’’ He added that he himself pos- 
sessed a pair which cost a guinea and a half. 

So far the testimony is clear and encouraging. There is, be- 
yond doubt, some kind of market even for the commonest Eng- 
lish postage stamps if they can be collected in bulk, and there are 
Catholic organizations which accept such parcels gladly and put 


1 All this will be found, with a few facts kindly extracted by the editor 
from other letters, in the issue of The Universe for January 14, 1938. 
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them definitely to profit. But this is not quite all that is to be 
said. An American correspondent, a respected priest in a re- 
sponsible position—I withhold his name for fear it might excite 
some unfriendly feeling in those who think differently—has been 
kind enough to write to me enclosing a page cutting from a well- 
illustrated magazine, the name and date of which he has not 
specified. I infer, however, that it must be taken from a recent 
issue of the American edition of Catholic Missions, a periodical 
issued in the interests of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Covering almost half the quarto page is a photograph of a 
heap of stamps, with the legend ‘‘6,o00 stamps: 30 cents.’’ They 
are certainly mixed stamps from many countries, and, so far as 
I can detect, they have been completely detached from the paper 
to which they adhered. There is seemingly nothing there but the 
material of the stamp itself. In the article printed beneath we 
read: 


Yes, there are 6,000 stamps here, all well trimmed too, and 
they make just one pound. And for the pound we can get 
from a stamp dealer only 30 pennies [sic: In the U.S.A. 
“‘penny’’ is used colloquially as the equivalent of cent, but 
its value is a halfpenny], and only because they are all foreign 
stamps. He said he’d give us only 10 cents if they were 
domestic stamps. Try to figure out how much time and effort 
it took to gather all these stamps. And yet how little goes 
to the missions! Suppose that the same time and effort 
had been used to gather nickels, dimes, or even pennies for 
the missions, think of all that would have been achieved. 

So often have we been asked the question: ‘‘Is it really 
worth while to save cancelled stamps for the missions?’’ We 
used to say it was, but for the past several years we have 
been discouraging the idea. Now, please don’t get us wrong! 
We are not saying there is no value in them. What we feel 
is that the direct gain to the missions is so insignificant for 
all the labour entailed—and expense, too—that it is neither 
fair to the missions nor to our benefactors to give them the 
impression that they are doing something ‘‘worth while’’ in 
saving cancelled stamps. For those who are so poor that 
they can’t give more, their mite in this form is most accept- 
able. But only about five per cent of our people are as poor 
as that! 

But more important is the indirect harm done to the mis- 
sion cause by giving the impression that mission work can 
be supported by cancelled stamps. And you’d be surprised 
how many have that idea! Why? Well, it must be our own 
fault. We seldom emphasize that it costs $28,264,870 (i.e., 
about £5,600,000) each year to provide each of the 77,438 
Catholic missioners in the world with just one dollar [4 shil- 
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lings] a day. Some years ago in Los Angeles a lady who 
had given $1,000,000 to various Catholic works, but very 
little to the missions, told us one day when we approached 
her for assistance that she saved her cancelled stamps for 
the missions. We wondered at first how such a splendid lady 
could be so lacking in a sense of proportion. But on second 
thoughts we decided that the blame was our own. We asked 
for the dear old cancelled stamps, and we got ’em. 


The priest from the U.S.A. who kindly sent me this remarks 
in his letter: ‘‘I, too, have been cluttering up my desk with can- 
celled stamps for years, and also have been wondering what good 
I accomplished,’’ and he goes on to tell me that he had written 
—if I may again quote his exact words—‘‘with the hope that in 
the future you will be able to toss them into the waste basket 
without scruple that you are depriving some heathen body of the 
light of the Faith.’’ 

All the same, this is not entirely the last word on the question. 
From the extreme north of the American continent two successive 
issues were forwarded to me of a handy little illustrated periodi- 
cal which bears the title Mission Stamp News. In these we read 
such manifestos as the following: 


It is not so long ago that many good souls were restrained 
from sending stamps for the missions by the very practical 
problem of what to do with the Chinese baby when it arrived. 
Nowadays, however, thanks to a mission-minded Pope, 
Catholic propaganda and periodicals, the work that mis- 
sionaries do and the work that stamps do for the missionaries 
is much better known. Neither the natives nor the mis- 
sionaries use them for wall paper... As a matter of fact, 
the stamps never reach the missions. Instead they come to 
the Stamp-Bureau and after divers sortings are sold for good 
Canadian dollars. 

Most of the help we give the missionaries comes from the 
sale of these stamps to the dealers. A long list could be 
compiled of the articles that are being sent regularly. For 
instance, this spring three large boxes of clothes were sent 
to Father Rolland in addition to material for a bazaar, in- 
cluding candy, glassware, kitchen utensils, pocket-knives, 
novelties and everything which goes to constitute a good 
Bingo party. Stamps also paid for the transportation of our 
movie machine and films for the show that went with Father 
Rolland’s bazaar. 


And there is much more to the same effect. Similarly, in the 
next issue the editor tells his readers: 

It is your stamps that buy the dolls and the little tin drums 

(how the old Chief must bless you!) and the huge pails of 
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candy. .. But the babes of the wood cannot keep warm on 
candy alone in these hard times. So your stamps have been 
as busy as the proverbial quilting bee collecting everything 
from socks to shirts. Just imagine! Over half a ton of 
clothes went to the missions the other day, all because of 
your stamps. Father Dwyer got five hundred pounds of these 
clothes, Father Moylan got three hundred pounds and Father 
Boulanger received the same amount. 


Finally, from a very different climate, that of Patna, Bihar, 
not very far south of the Himalayas, we get such appeals as the 
following : 

GATHER OLD STAMPS 
There is a pressing need of old stamps in the Patna Mis- 
sion. Any kind, however common, will be gratefully accepted. 
. . .» The stamps thrown away in a great city would support 
a big mission out here. 


And Father Henry Westropp, S.J., in The Patna Mission Letter, 
remarks: 


Formerly—and even still, I am sorry to say—stamps were 
sold by the pound, the price being very little, as low as a few 
pennies per pound. It was, and is still, a waste of good 
material. Why not save the dealer’s expense and sell direct 
to the collector who pays ten to one hundred times as much 
for the stamps! 


And he adds: 


But does this refer to common stamps? There is really no 
such thing as a common stamp. The local stamps are com- 
mon in the New Solomon Isles or Guinea, but they are un- 
common in Europe and vice versa. Every stamp has its value 
and if stored up for years, this value multiplies rapidly. Sell 
stamps for £10 to-day and put the money in the bank and 
you get 3 per cent. Put the stamps in your own bank and 
in a few years they increase 100 per cent or more in value. 

Since its inception this Stamp Bureau must have realized 
directly or indirectly anywhere from £5,000 to £10,000. This 
refers only to money value. There are many other values to 
consider : 


1. During this time our stamp work supported over 1,000 
widows, their babies, poor, etc., on various occasions. 
2. It interested innumerable people in mission work. A 
mission paper, e.g., reaches 10,000 to 15,000 people. 
The stamp appeals reach over 1,000,000—reach them 
effectively because it makes them work, and gather up 
the fragments otherwise lost. Children are naturally 
inquisitive, when they gather stamps they want to know 
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how these can ‘‘buy Chinese babies,’’ etc., until they 
learn the whole mission idea. 

3- Each stamp gathered represents a little act of self-denial. 
Millions and millions of these little acts, like a mighty 
army, or like the billows of the sea, roll up to the gates 
of heaven, demanding entrance, pleading for the mis- 
sions. If at the present time millions in India are turn- 
ing to the Church, who knows but that these small acts 
and prayers of our little collectors all over the world have 
not had a great share in starting this movement? 


There can be no doubt that the missionaries, taught by dire 
necessity, have learnt the best way of turning to profit the slender 
resources committed to their care. Whatever is sent them will 
not be wasted, but under their experienced guidance will make the 
fullest returns in extending the Kingdom of God. All the same, 
it remains tolerably clear that it is the out-of-the-way stamps, and 
especially stamps of the higher denominations which, under judi- 
cious management, can really be made a source of income. Father 
Westropp in his article describes how in India the missionaries 
began to get wise regarding the commercial possibilities of these 
unpromising materials: 


This idea was the origin of the Indian Mission Stamp 
Bureau in February, 1919. Two devout Catholics, ardent 
collectors themselves, Mr. and Mrs. Osmond Pereira, opened 
up the work, which I must say, went off with a bang and was 
a success from the first day. Appeals were sent all over the 
world and the response was most generous from India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa especially. 
This was, as far as I know, the first organized attempt in 
the English-speaking world to cut out the terrific loss entailed 
in selling to dealers and to sell direct to collectors by means 
of approval sheets, packets, etc. 

It meant a large income, as we were selling a small part 
of our stamps for one and two hundred times the price they 
formerly obtained, while the vast majority of stamps were 
put in ‘‘cold storage’’ waiting for the day when their value 
would rise. Stamps, like wine, increase in value the older 
they grow. If we now had a hundredweight of the stamps 
issued in 1900 they would be worth their weight in gold. 

Collectors increase in number rapidly; obsolete stamps de- 
crease in number, as so many are lost in fires, accidents, etc. 


All this sounds practical and has a bearing upon what has many 
times been said in these pages in connexion with ‘‘THE Montu 
Forwarding Scheme.’’ See in particular the Notice printed in 


this number, p. 176. 


H.T. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICA: July 2, 1938. ‘‘The Commonweal’’ and the Spanish 
War. [America analyses and rejects the supposed ‘‘neutral’’ 
attitude recently adopted by The Commonweal on the question 
of the war in Spain. ] 

BLACKFRIARS: July, 1938. World Conference, Domination or 
Government?, by H. C. E. Zacharias. [A stimulating exposi- 
tion of the evils of present-day nationalism and the application to 
them of a federal solution. ] 

CaTHOLic HERALD: July 15, 1938. Spanish War: Third Year Be- 
gins, by M. de la Bédoyére. [Some quiet reflections on the 
Spanish War, which should conciliate those of the fold who per- 
sist in thinking differently from their brethren. ] 

CaTHOLic Times: July 15, 1938. What has been done towards 
Distributism?, by Fergus MagRanall. [An account of experi- 
ments and results in Italy, Eire and Portugal. ] 

Crercy REviEw: July, 1938. The Principles and Methods of the 
J.0.C., by Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. [A most useful 
account of the ideals and iraining of the Catholic working-youth 
association in Belgium. ] 

DownsIDE REviEw: July, 1938. Communism and the non-Catho- 
lic Schools, by Dom Ralph Russell. [A timely article showing 
how ideas inspired by Communism are widely spread in English 
non-Catholic schools of every kind, and suggesting ways in 
which Catholics may counter this. ] 

Dusiin REviEw: July, 1938. Ignaz Seipel and the Anschluss, by 
Barbara Ward. [A timely study of Dr. Seipel, now acclaimed 
by Germans as a pioneer of their racial ideals, and his vision of 
Austria’s future. ] 

EtupEs: June 20, 1938. Duchesse en Sabots, by Father C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. [A charming preparation for the Royal visit 
to Paris]: July 5, 1938. La Sainteté du Mariage Chrétien, by 
Pére Donceeur, S.J. [A profound and spiritual article on the 
sanctification of human love. ] 

REvUE APOLOGETIQUE: June and July, 1938. Genése de I’ Athéisme 
Marxiste, by H. Ketterer. [The first part of a thorough study 
of the development of atheistic notions in the thought of Marx. j 

Stupién: July, 1938. Charles Péguy en de Sociaal-Economische 
Beweging, by Dr. E. Jeanné. [A valuable reminder of Péguy, 
whose life and works have been called the ‘‘fullest document 
of French social literature between 1890 and 1914.’’] 

TABLET: July 16, 1938. Suarez, by Father J. Brodrick, S.J. [An 
interesting account, prompted by a picture in the Glasgow 
Exhibition, of a great theologian, once described as ‘‘the com- 
mon master of his age and a second St. Augustine.’’] 
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“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE TO MISSIONARIES 
AND FORWARDERS 


We earnestly beg your co-operation in a matter concerning the 
Forwarding Scheme. It would help enormously to its success and 
avoid much confusion, if Missionaries when moved to another 
station would not ask their benefactors to send THE Monrtn there, 
but would write direct to the Secretary who will arrange for them 
to be supplied from another source, if the mission t‘: which they 
are going is not already receiving it. In some cases this may 
involve some self-sacrifice but we are sure no one will grudge this 
to enable us to give the most successful ‘‘service’’ to the mission- 
field. It is the mission rather than the missionary personally we 
have always aimed at supplying permanently ; otherwise, it is im- 
possible to know which mission is receiving THE MONTH and which 
is in need, and overlapping necessarily results. Would readers 
kindly in future address their Montu to the Priest in Charge of 
the mission, the address of which we gave them, not using his 
name. And would any who have inadvertently made a change 
and are not now sending to the address we supplied, be so very 
kind as to let us know where they are now sending, so we may 
enter it correctly in our files. As without the generous help of 
Mont readers the Scheme could never have been started, so their 
co-operation as above indicated is necessary to carry it on success- 
fully. We must express our gratitude to all those readers who have 
kindly renewed their subscriptions for missionaries to be supplied 
with THE Montu direct, and to the new subscribers who have re- 
cently come forward: their generosity has enabled us to supply 
priests in remote outposts who will thus receive their MonTH with 
the minimum of delay—and the maximum of gratitude. 

For all gifts of foreign stamps which have recently reached us 
we are extremely grateful: without our ‘‘stamp trade’’ the work 
of the Forwarding Scheme would indeed be handicapped. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon, Secretary, 
‘“*The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 

FOREIGN STAMPS, particularly from British Colonies, are collected by 
the Secretary and sold for the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These 
should be cut off leaving roughly jin. margin. If edges or backs are 
damaged they are useless. 














REVIEWS 


1—THE INFLUENCE OF CLUNY * 


HE history of Cluny from the beginning of the tenth to the 

end of the thirteenth century is almost the history of Chris- 
tian civilization in Europe during that distant time. From the 
date, September 11, 909, when William the Pious, also called the 
Strong, Duke of Aquitaine, signed the ‘‘testament’’ which handed 
over the domain of Cluny ‘‘on the condition that a regular monas- 
tery be erected in honour of the Apostles, Peter and Paul, .. . 
under the rule of St. Benedict,’’ the name of Cluny, for five hun- 
dred years, became a permanent rallying-point in European his- 
tory. Situated between Francia and Allemania, it could not but 
take its part in the making of the European nations; teaching 
ther the ways of peace where they thought only of war, cultivat- 
ing among them the arts and sciences, where they knew only 
plu der and destruction. Moreover, it was first from Cluny that 
the precepts of regular and subordinated monastic life were spread 
throughout the countries of the West. Taking for its model the 
Papacy itself, and the feudal system in the midst of which it was 
born, Cluny first established that organization of mother and 
daughter monasteries, which has become the standard for all re- 
ligious houses ever since. When St. Dominic and St. Francis 
founded their Orders, Cluny had just perfected her system, made 
the more complete because of the troubled centuries through which 
she had lived. To speak of the corruption of the monasteries dur- 
ing the long Dark Ages, and to omit the steady, reforming influ- 
ence of Cluny, at work from Poland to Britain all the time, is to 
misread, unjustly, the whole history of that complicated period. 
Steadily, as monasteries sought their own reform, they sought also 
union with Cluny; when we realize the rapid growth of its ‘‘em- 
pire’’, and its absorption of elements so varied, we wonder, not 
at misunderstandings and collisions here and there, at occasional 
schisms and defections, caused almost always by political intrigue, 
but that the whole fabric did not collapse from its own 
unwieldiness. 

The secret of Cluny was that of St. Benedict, strengthened by 
the feudal system. Its great attraction, both for Religious who 
sought reform and for the many candidates, from princes to 
peasants, of every trade and walk in life, who asked for admission, 
was that perfect balance between relaxation and rigorous asceti- 


1 Cluny et son Empire. By André Chagny. New edition completely re- 
vised. Paris: Emmanuel Vitte. Pp. 312. Price, 20.00 fr. 
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cism which belongs to the Benedictine rule. Cluny was, moreover, 
the home of letters and the arts. It organized its own schools, 
‘recognizing the moral value of study,’’ as a General Chapter de- 
clared. Its libraries and manuscripts, its work in colour and in 
gold, its embroidery and church vestments, were among the won- 
ders of that strangely wonderful age. The churches that owed 
their origin to Cluny, especially in France and Spain, were multi- 
tudinous, and stood out among the greatest in all Europe. It is 
true almost all of these have perished. Of the church of Cluny 
itself, the greatest of them all, very little remains; a street cuts 
right across what was once its transept. But we sometimes for- 
get that it was not the monks who destroyed their own magnifi- 
cent basilicas; it was those who were fond of denouncing them 
as idle, lewd livers, and knaves. So it was then, so it has always 
been, so it is to-day; this is one form of that inherited and re- 
peated slander of which the world never tires. 

The story of this wonderful achievement is told in Cluny et son 
Empire, by the able historian, André Chagny. He dwells especi- 
ally on the traces to be found of Cluny in history, on the life of 
the Cluniac monk, perhaps most of all on the influence of succes- 
sive great abbots who made Cluny what it was. We are shown 
its influence on the nations, not least among them France and 
England, which modified their mutual hatred; we are shown it 
again as the meeting-place to which monarchs and Popes came to 
reconcile their various claims. And yet in the end Cluny fell. As 
it took five centuries to build up, so were five centuries needed to 
destroy it; with the French Revolution it came virtually to its 
close. Quite apart from the onslaughts made upon it at the Protes- 
tant Reformation, by the Huguenots, and later by the Re- 
volutionists, its decline was perhaps inevitable, as was that of 
the feudal system on which it was built. None the less, the 
memory of Cluny is not the least of the glories of the Church of 


France. 
PE A.cG. 


2—PASTOR’S HISTORY OF THE POPES * 


URING all the early portion of Freiherr von Pastor’s great 
history of the Popes, Italy, and for the most part Rome 
itself, occupy the centre of the stage. But when we pass into the 
seventeenth century, somewhat different conditions prevail. At 
this date there was rather more stability about the relations of the 
different Italian States, though there were still violent agitations. 
The Spanish control of Naples and Magna Grecia, the sensitive- 
1 The History of the Popes. From the German of Ludwig von Pastor. 
Translated by Dom Ernest Graf. London: Kegan Paul. Vols. XXVII— 
XXIX. Price, 15s. each volume. 
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ness of Venice to any change which affected her naval supremacy 
and maritime trade, the threat of French invasion on the side of 
Savoy, and the ill-defined suzerainty of the Papal States over 
Ferrara, Urbino, etc., all these were elements of disquiet, and 
unfortunately the military aspirations of Pope Urban VIII pro- 
voked a conflict with Odoardo Farnese, Duke of Parma, which 
might easily have proved more serious than it actually was. But 
apart from the alarming Castro incident of 1642—1643, no great 
disturbances took place in the Italian peninsula. The interest of 
the historian consequently centres in the Thirty Years’ War, in the 
policy of Cardinal Richelieu, the rivalry of France and Spain, the 
‘Spanish Match’’ with the subsequent marriage of King Charles I 
to Henrietta Maria of France, and in the Jansenistic movement, 
which had so far-reaching an influence upon the internal life of 
the Catholic Church. 

In these three volumes of the English translation which deal 
only with the pontificates of Pope Gregory XV and Pope Urban 
ViIlI—they correspond to Vol. XIII, parts 1 and 2 of the German 
original—there is no indication that the author had lost anything 
of his marvellous grasp of detail or of his mastery of the available 
manuscript sources which he had spent nigh fifty years in study- 
ing, more particularly in the Roman archives. Nevertheless, this 
instalment of his great work (1621—1644) was the last to receive 
the final corrections of von Pastor himself. He died in 1928, 
the year it was printed off, and though he had in some sense com- 
pleted his narrative of later pontificates down to the end of the 
eighteenth century, there were sundry gaps in the manuscript 
materials provided for the continuation of the work. These lacunz 
were not so serious as to create any difficulty and the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth volumes of the German, divided most of 
them into parts, were issued by Messrs. Herder before 1933. 
We have no doubt that in due time an English version will be 
forthcoming so that Anglo-Saxon readers can have at their dis- 
position the entirety of one of the most thorough, sober, and above 
all honest, contributions to ecclesiastical history which has ever 
been written by a single author. 

These three volumes of the English rendering, which corre- 
spond to the 1,058 pages of the German original, supply a very 
satisfactory translation which, for the most part, is free from 
aggravating reminders that what we are reading was written in 
another language. It is curious that whereas the title-page of 
each volume tells us that the work has been ‘‘translated by Dom 
Ernest Graf, O.S.B., monk of Buckfast,’’ the binder’s stamp on 
the back of the book describes it as ‘‘edited by Ernest Graf.’’ It 
may be worth while to note that Pastor in this section of his 
work has a good deal to say on matters affecting the British Isles. 
The Spanish Match, Mary Ward and her novel religious institute, 
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the trouble over Richard Smith, the titular Bishop of Chalcedon, 
and the general question of missionary work in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, all claim their due share of space, though 
Pastor’s research in the Roman archives does not seem to have 
resulted in the discovery of any notable fresh material. He is, 
perhaps, rather over-<dependent upon Bellesheim, and, to take a 
single and rather trivial example, he treats the story of Father 
Archangel Leslie much more seriously than a careful examination 


of the evidence would warrant. 
H.T. 


3—A RETURN TO PHYSICS * 


SCIENTIFIC book collector of long views should find in this 
formidable volume a sound investment. For it is destined 
to achieve a pre-eminent and enduring reputation. The innocent- 
seeming title Electromagnetics would make it appear but one 
more fat, expensive work of reference, grumblingly to be budgeted 
for by technical specialists and libraries. How much more it is, 
in fact, is briefly indicated by the sub-title ‘‘A Discussion of Funda- 
mentals.’’ Fundamentals are indeed discussed—devastatingly. 
One may, perhaps, best describe Professor O’Rahilly’s book as 
the opening broadside of a campaign. The ‘‘Unrealists in Physics’’ 
(of whom Dr. Herbert Dingle and others are so bitterly aware), 
have hitherto cruised the seas of scientific speculation with greater 
or less impunity, confident that the superior range of their 
mathematical armament would prevent serious opponents from 
getting to grips with them. Now those jaunty days are gone 
for ever. For the author of this book certainly gets to grips. 
The calibre of his batteries is the equal of that of his opponents’, 
and his range-finders, so to speak, are much more accurate. Pro- 
fessor O’Rahilly misses few, if any, targets. Electrical theory, 
with its mathematical development, is reviewed from its more-than- 
century-old beginnings, with a ruthless competence. The popular 
heroes of the school textbooks are shown in their true perspective ; 
their debts and defaults as well as their credits are rehearsed; and 
the table of magnitudes undergoes some notable readjustment. 
The documentation, incidentally, is of an amplitude sufficient to 
discourage the most dogged of our modern library-trotters. 
Mathematicians, of course, must examine things for themselves, 
but Professor O’Rahilly is not only a genuine mathematician, but 
a real philosopher, and the many who are concerned about the 
supposed impact of modern mathematical physics on philosophy, 
will find here a rare plenty of instruction and comfort. The final 
chapters on ‘‘The Symbols of Physics’’ and ‘‘Units and Dimen- 


1 Electromagnetics. By Alfred O’Rahilly. London: Longmans. Pp. xii, 
884. Price, 42s. 1938. 
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sions’’ form a splendid piece of ‘‘mopping-up’’ work. The sec- 
tions on ‘‘Date or Duration,’’ ‘‘Four Dimensions,’’ and ‘‘The 
ther,’’ and notably the Epilogue, will serve to deepen the con- 
viction that the reign of relativity is no constitutional monarchy, 
that executive mathematics have usurped the role of legislator, 
and that something, at last, is being done about it. 

Professor O’Rahilly maintains, with hardy accuracy, that 
physics as such has nothing to say to philosophy. He would not, 
I know, maintain the converse proposition—for all lines of re- 
search and physical speculation are governed by some sort of 
philosophy of natural bodies, whether explicitly formulated or not. 
We should like to discuss with him the question of the ether, but 
that cannot be here and now. 

Here, then, we have what rightly might be called the Charter 
of the Laboratory Man, and University College, Cork, may well 


be proud to have godfathered it. 
W. MCE. 


4—THE CHARM OF LOUGH GUR* 


T might be thought that home life in the ’sixties and ’seventies 

on a farm in the west of Ireland would hardly provide sufficient 
variety of material or even be of sufficient interest, to make it worth 
recording. The reader, however, has but to turn a few pages 
of The Farm by Lough Gur to be convinced how erroneous such 
an opinion would be. It is a delightful book, grips the attention 
from the first page to the last, and as perhaps few books do, 
repays re-reading. This is all the more remarkable, as the work 
is a joint production. Mary Fogarty, whose niece, by the way, is 
the well-known writer and lecturer, A. Christitch, jotted down re- 
collections of her girlhood spent on a farm beside Lough Gur in 
County Limerick, and Lady Carbery wove the notes into a con- 
tinuous narrative. To decide to which of the collaborators and 
in what proportion the charm of the book is due would, if at all 
possible, be a very subtle question of criticism; but charm it un- 
doubtedly has; and the art with which the various episodes are 
blended together is unmistakable. Scenes and characters through- 
out are very much alive. The work too is instinct with the Catho- 
lic Faith, though curiously enough there are intermingled with 
it customs and stories of folk-lore which have their origin in the 
far-off misty days of pagan Ireland. In these days of excessive 
urbanization, the beauty and happiness of country life here de- 
picted, and, it may be, a little idealized, provide a good corrective. 
As Mr. Shane Leslie writes in the preface : ‘‘We have reached a 
time when the living and traditional country life of Ireland or Eng- 


1 The Farm by Lough Gur. By Lady Carbery. London: Longmans. Pp. 
xx, 282. Price, 1os. 6d. n. 
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land is as valuable as any propaganda of state or philosophy of 
living, now that the planning of suburbs and the arterialization 
of roads threaten to creep into so much of rural life. It is not so 
much the trees and hedges which disappear, or the old homesteads 
which are being obliterated. It is the folk-lore, the traditions of 
agriculture, the old knowledge about animals and plants, which 
is none the less practical for being mixed up with fragments of 
paganism and the moss and lichen of faith which mark the con- 
tinuity of national life. Even if England became a macadamized 
garden city she would not have kept her soul. Ireland, relinquish- 
ing her old ways in the farm and on the roadside, will lose some- 
thing that no new constitution can possibly give her. 

‘‘All who hold for the country-side will welcome this accurate 
and mellifluous record of what rural life was in Ireland when, 
strange to say, people could be equally poor and happy. The 
modern city can never give peace. There will likely be a reaction 
and a return to the land, when the value of such books will be ap- 
preciated.’”’ 

It is to be hoped, indeed, that appreciation of such a book will 
not be so long a-coming, and certainly it is not to any lack of it 
but rather to an unfortunate mislaying of the book, that the tardi- 


ness of this notice is due. 
L.J.H. 





SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


HE work of Fathers Neuner and Roos, S.J., entitled Der 

Glaube der Kirche in den Urkunden der Lehrverkuendigung 
(Pustet, Regensburg: 5.60 rm.), has been welcomed in Germany 
as long-desired and highly important. The authors give us a com- 
plete handbook of the Catholic Faith, as laid down by Popes, 
General, and important Provincial Councils. The arrangement of 
the subject-matter is a systematic one. The various chapters: 
Revelation, Tradition and Scripture, the Existence of God, the 
Trinity, Creation, etc., give the Church’s doctrinal declarations in 
historical order. Great care has been taken by the translators to 
preserve the monumental language of the Church, and the reader 
instinctively feels that he is not reading private expressions of 
opinion, but the words of one who ‘‘has power to teach’’ mankind. 
The authors have added valuable introductions not only to each 
chapter, but also to the individual documents cited, in order to 
supply connexions between the various heads of doctrine, and to 
give historical information with regard to the texts used. In spite 
of the difficulties of translation, the documents are given in the 
vernacular because the publication is meant not merely for the 
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dergy, but also for educated laymen, who wish to know more 
about the Church’s authoritative teaching. In England this pub- 
lication would be of value to organizations like the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild and those who lecture on Christian doctrine. 

Father Erich Przywara, S.J., presents in his Deus Semper 
Major, Theologie der Exerzitien (Herder: 4.20 rm.), the long- 
expected counterpart to his philosophical synthesis ‘‘Analogia 
Entis.’’ The thought is profound, the expression not always easy 
to grasp. But it is always something more than a mere commen- 
tary on the Exercises of St. Ignatius, on which the well-known 
author bases his deeply speculative analysis of man’s relation to 
God. 

Pére Descogs, S.J., whose works are already familiar to students 
of philosophy, in Le mystére de notre élévation surnaturelle 
(Beauchesne: 12.00 fr.) studies the problem of the union of Nature 
with Supernature, and the manner in which grace perfects man’s 
natural endowment. He examines what the Church has taught 
on these subjects in recent times. The condemnation of Froh- 
schammer and the decrees of the Vatican Council are discussed, 
and the concept of a mystery is further clarified. The subject is 
one of the greatest moment; the treatment up to date and 
thorough. 

DocTRINAL. 

We welcome the fourth edition of the Doctrine Explanations on 
The Church (B.O. & W. : 6d. n.) which is issued by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame. These are most handy booklets, useful for both 
teacher and pupil alike, containing as they do, in simple, clear 
and exact language, a full explanation of the answers of the Cate- 
chism. Cardinal Vaughan greeted their first appearance with cor- 
dial approval. They are even more necessary and valuable to-day. 


APOLOGETIC. 


Father T. J. Sheridan, S.J., in Letters to Bart (Sands: 3s. 6d.), 
has certainly written a most interesting and useful book. A con- 
vert father in England writes to his still non-Catholic son in Hong 
Kong; and while the story of a family is revealed in the letters, 
at the same time we learn much both of the objections to the 
Catholic Faith which rise in the English mind, and their answers, 
and also not a little of the English mind itself. The arguments 
in the book are excellently stated; but especially we would praise 
the explanation of that prejudice which is peculiar to England, its 
origin and its development. All is written in the best of humour, 
which will please Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 

The title of a neatly-bound pamphlet, An Apologist’s Notebook 
(Samuel Walker: 6d. n.), makes us suspect at once that its author 
can be none other than Dr. Randall, C.M.S., familiar through the 
pages of The Catholic Gazette. And so it proves to be. In the 
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booklet a number of special points of modern apologetics are dealt 
with. A glance at their headings is sufficient to show us the 
‘‘realistic’’ outlook of their author: the Problem of Evil, Science 
and Religion, England and Rome are among their number. The 
matter is presented in the form rather of notes than articles and 
should be of distinct assistance to those who are forced to argue 
or are engaged in controversy. 

Father Joseph Howard’s book A Complete Summary of Catholic 
Apologetics (Kirwan’s Repository, 29 Salisbury Street, Liver- 
pool: 3s. 6d. n.) has been chosen by the Archbishop of Liverpool 
as the official textbook for his Christian Doctrine Confraternity. 
It consists of over thirty summaries of lectures, with questions 
and answers after each, covering the subjects of the Papacy, the 
Church, Original Sin and Grace, the Sacraments and the Mass, 
and Immortality. At the end of each section useful books for 
further study are suggested. The book has been built up out of 
much experience with the Catholic Evidence Guild, and is practi- 
cal throughout. We would suggest two further sections, which 
appear to be missing: one on Christ our Lord, the other on Prayer. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Volume No. 13 of the Philosophic Series of the Textus et Docu- 
menta, issued by the Gregorian University at Rome, consists of 
a critical edition of St. Thomas’s Tractatus de Spiritualibus 
Creaturis. It is the work of the late Father Keeler, S.J., and 
was practically ready for publication at the time of his unexpected 
death. The treatise itself is of considerable importance and is 
regarded by Dr. Grabmann, for example, as ‘‘the most profound 
and thorough work’’ composed by the Angelic Doctor. The pur- 
pose of the edition is to give a clear text, free from certain 
additions made in the sixteenth century, and to illustrate it with 
a number of short notes and a critical introduction. The actual 
place and date of composition are not beyond dispute: Paris and 
the year 1269, or Italy and the period between 1266 and 1269, pro- 
vide the most likely answers. There are eleven articles in the 
book, six of which have to do with problems concerning the human 
soul and four with the angelic nature: the first or introductory 
chapter is common to both. The text is well produced; Father 
Keeler’s scholarship and judgment are very manifest. The volume 
will serve as an excellent introduction to the textual study of St. 
Thomas; that was its original purpose. 

Those who have used the Circulus Philosophicus, by Professor 
Carbone, will welcome the appearance of a fourth volume of this 
‘Scholastic philosophy in the form of objections and replies,’’ 
namely, Psychologia; Obiectionum cumulata collectio (Marietti: 
30.00 1.). Some forty-five propositions are put forward which 
treat adequately of the nature of the soul and its faculties; diffi- 
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culties, sometimes as many as thirty, are stated against each of 
these; a reply in Scholastic form is given, and an explanation 
added to bring out the force of the reply. 


HoMILETICc. 

Wedlock (Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d. n.), by Father Martindale, 
S.J., contains a series of four sermons delivered at Farm Street. 
A few notes and considerations are added. Marriage is regarded 
first of all, as a divine institution, established by God the Father. 
Christian marriage is something more, sanctioned and imposed by 
the direct declaration and command of Christ. It is between one 
woman and one man and indissoluble. But to be truly Christian, 
it must exist ‘‘in’’ Christ: it symbolizes and effects ‘‘the deeper 
union of those who contract it with Christ,’’ and symbolizes, too, 
the union of the divine with the human nature in our Lord Him- 
self. In vivid, incisive words, Father Martindale explains the 
true doctrine of Christian marriage and emphasizes its mystical 
and spiritual significance. 

The first two volumes of the monumental Homiletisches Hand- 
buch (Herder: 9.20 rm. each), by Father Anton Koch, S.J., con- 
tain, in a masterly arrangement, a wealth of material for preachers 
and lecturers. With its vast store of scriptural, dogmatic and 
patristic texts, its ample and yet discriminating choice of quota- 
tions, incidents and illustrations, the work promises to become a 
homiletic encyclopedia, unique of its kind. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


In Heart to Heart (America Press: $2.00) Father Daniel 
O’Connell, S.J., has compiled a prayer book from the writings of 
Cardinal Newman. The extracts given are not all couched in the 
form of prayers but they may well serve as a foundation for 
meditation and for prayer in the more direct sense. There are 
many passages in the Cardinal’s works as in those of St. Augus- 
tine which, though not written as immediate prayer, are yet richly 
laden with its spirit. Father O’Connell’s selection is a good one: 
his book is excellently produced, even if the price is a trifle high. 
It is a volume to have at hand, to dip into and to linger over. 


ASCETICAL. 


Though Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., describes his little book, 
The Three Ways of the Spiritual Life (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), as 
a summary of two larger works on the same subject, still one who 
may chance to know those volumes will find something here which 
does not seem to be there, and something there which is not here. 
We would rather have this smaller book studied, not as a sum- 
mary only, but as something in itself. For in it the author stresses 
what we may call a special aspect of the spiritual life, then sum- 
marizes the doctrine of the whole; he would have the reader at- 
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tend to the three ‘‘conversions’’ at the beginning of the three 
ways, using ‘‘conversion’’ in its literal rather than its accepted 
sense. This he does in such a manner as practically to make the 
book an exposition of his own theory; and throughout he con- 
firms what he maintains, from the teaching of St. John of the 
Cross and St. Catherine of Siena. 

In recent years several works concerning St. Vincent de Paul 
have been translated from French into English. Now we are given 
the first of four volumes which will contain The Conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul to the Sisters of Charity (B.O. & W.: tos. 6d. n.). 
The addresses in question were delivered between 1624 and 1660: 
the first volume brings us up to the year 1647. As they are here 
presented by Father Joseph Leonard, C.M., there is a charm and 
spontaneity about them which more formal discourses might well 
lack. For they have been taken not from any manuscript of St. 
Vincent but from the note-books of the Sisters who attended them. 
The Conferences often degenerated into, or, we should rather say, 
rose to the level of intimate conversations in which the Sisters were 
encouraged to prepare and read their own contributions. The 
subjects dealt with are certain aspects of religious life: the Chris- 
tian virtues, the love of work and zeal for the welfare of others; 
and the defects that mar such work and zeal. They will provide 
fresh and sympathetic spiritual reading and an excellent basis 
for further Conferences to-day. 

A small booklet, arranged by Mother Mary St. Thomas, contains 
some Sayings of Dom Marmion (Sands: 1s. 6d. n.). The short 
extracts are grouped under headings, taken from the liturgical 
year. They are simple and withal profound; and taken together, 
give a good idea of the general direction of Abbot Marmion’s 
thought. They are the echo of his teaching in larger works. These 
they will recall to those already familiar with his writings, and 
maybe they will encourage others to consult them. 

The origin of Rules of Life, a Collection of Practical Instruc- 
tions, by the Rev. Joseph Degen (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d. n.), is cer- 
tainly interesting. It contains the leaflets which were distributed 
to his varied flock, after their Sunday dances at Coalville, Leicester. 
This will show the kind of reader for whom these papers are 
mainly intended. But the ground they cover is very wide; they 
are a simple philosophy of life till its close at death. Through- 
out there runs the same note; that of hope, and cheerfulness, and 
courage, resting on the knowledge of God who is always with us. 


LITURGICAL. 


From the Catholic Press, Ranchi, there comes to us a volume 
with the simple title of My Mass (1 rupee in India: 2s. n. abroad). 
Father Joseph Putz, S.J., is its author as well as the designer of 
the Mass Chart (25 copies, 3s. n.), which is intended to supple- 
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ment it and to make its lessons still more vivid. It is an attempt 
to bring home to the faithful (more immediately, we imagine, to 
the converts in that mission country) the very personal and intimate 
part they should play in the Holy Sacrifice. It describes and illus- 
trates the various portions of the Mass in order that those who 
are present may live the Mass, may realize that it is the school 
and centre of Christian life, and may reduce its lessons to practice 
in their daily lives. A final chapter contains some very useful 
methods for explaining the Holy Sacrifice to children of different 
ages. A book that might be used with profit in English schools 
and instructional classes. 


HISTORICAL. 


To those who are unacquainted with his life and works, Sir 
David Lyndsay, by W. Murison (Cambridge University Press: 
10s. 6d. n.), may be of some interest. The author sets out to 
demonstrate that the attacks of this sixteenth-century satirist on 
the Scottish Church were justified; and he proves his case by an 
appeal to the evidence offered by official records. His task was 
not difficult; but this type of work does not increase either our 
knowledge of the poet or of the history of the Scottish Church. 
An attempt to estimate the influence of Lyndsay on the Reforma- 
tion or a linguistic study of his poetry would have been valuable ; 
but Mr. Murison expressly excludes these subjects from the scope 
of his work. It is a pity; for the reader is left with a brief biography 
of a bad poet and a rather stale picture of ecclesiastical scandal. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Two excellent studies of the Holy Father have recently appeared 
in English; but for detailed information, for a portrait drawn at 
close quarters, for intimate acquaintance with each political situa- 
tion as it has arisen, perhaps they must yield to Sa Sainteté Pie 
XI, by Mgr. R. Fontenelle (Spes: 20.00 fr.), a second edition of 
which, already called for, has been entirely revised and brought up 
to the present year. In his letter to the author the Holy Father 
himself speaks of him as one ‘‘qui bene—nimis bene—de nobis 
scripsit’’ ; the reader will echo the first, but not the second phrase. 
Mgr. Fontenelle goes rapidly over the Pope’s early years, but not 
without letting us see, in the boy, the priest, and the scholar, those 
traits which were to appear later in all their greatness, that pre- 
paration in the school of exact science and understanding of men 
which was afterwards to prove itself of such value. So vivid is 
his picture that, quite honestly, and without any wish to magnify 
our own Holy Father, the reader is almost awed by the unshake- 
able greatness of the man. From the election in 1922 the author 
then studies the pontificate under different aspects, allotting separ- 
ate chapters to each; among these are: the missions, the Eastern 
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Churches, the solution of the Roman Question, the great Encycli- 
cals on Education, Marriage, Society, and the like. In all of them 
the personality of Pope Pius XI is evident ; his emphatic decision 
and clearness, his long vision, his realistic acceptance of facts, 
his trust in God, are manifest at every turn. Even more pro- 
nounced is his influence in his later years. The concordats he has 
signed, and with them his fearless denunciation of the professed 
enemies of Christian civilization, all show the same personal char- 
acteristics. It is not merely praise, it is homage and reverence 
for a fearless servant of God and man, which grows upon the 
reader of these fascinating pages. For a book of this length and 
substance the price is very moderate. 

A similar measure of praise is naturally due to the English 
edition of Mgr. Fontenelle’s biography, His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI (Methuen: ros. 6d. n.). As a canon of St. Peter’s the author 
has been brought into close contact with the subject of his study. 
His familiarity with the religious life of Rome enables him to des- 
cribe with fitting detail and a wealth of colour some of its more 
elaborate ceremonies. The picture he presents is clear, incisive 
and illuminating. More readily accessible to English readers than 
its French original, it will lead them to an understanding and 
appreciation of a remarkable priest and a very great Pontiff. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


To those acquainted with the American Catholic Worker, Mr. 
Peter Maurin’s ‘‘Essays’’ (for that is the name he gives them) are 
not unfamiliar. They are a short exposition of Catholic ideas on 
social and economic themes in the form of ‘‘free verse.’’ A selec- 
tion of these has been published in Easy Essays (Sheed & Ward: 
3s. 6d. n.). They are easy enough to read: but they have a force 
and penetration which is all the stronger for their rhythmic pre- 
sentation. The author’s voice is raised against the social evils 
of the day, and his very energy and indignation have led him to 
adopt a form of expression which is novel and yet impressive. 
Usually succinct, he succeeds at times in being forcibly epigram- 
matic: what he says lingers, and is not easily forgotten. 


LITERARY. 


Maurice Maeterlinck gained the Nobel prize for literature in 
1911, and his works were put on the Index in 1913. Another 
example, some might say, of obscurantism in the Roman Church. 
But if they were to read Le Maeterlinckianisme, by M. Lecat 
(Librairie Castaigne, Brussels), and allow themselves to enjoy the 
same author’s Les caractéres principaux du génie de M. Maeter- 
linck (Librairie Castaigne: 12.00 fr.), they might perhaps reverse 
their judgment. Le Maeterlinckianisme, as its title suggests, is 
a de-bunking of this rather overrated playwright-philosopher. It 
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is none the less a careful and very detailed study of the man and 
his work, giving praise where it can be given, but merciless in 
its exposure of what is vapid and amoral. This book, of which 
only the first volume has been received, should be of great value 
to the student of modern French literature. It is, however, no 
easy reading owing to the large number of sub-headings, abbre- 
viations, and, above all, cross-references which, one may hope, 
will in a future edition be relegated to their proper place in the 
index. Les caractéres principaux is a collection of short extracts 
from Maeterlinck’s writings, and they cast a cruel light on the 
shortcomings of his genius. M. Lecat quotes Maeterlinck as say- 
ing: ‘‘L’obscurité est 1l’intelligence méme’’; certainly in these 
extracts there is no dearth of obscurity. 


FICTION. 


In Faithful Stranger and Other Stories (Cassell: 7s. 6d.), we 
have a number of characteristic ‘‘studies’’ by Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
more richly diversified than such collections usually are, as the 
special genius of their author is more versatile. That they are 
the result of keen insight and up-to-the-minute observation of 
modern life, rural and urban, goes without saying. Perhaps one 
of the most outstanding is ‘‘Strong Medicine’’—tense and grim— 
and against it we may contrast effectively the restrained yet tender 
beauty of ‘‘The Field of the Irises.’’ This offers an appealing, 
albeit a pagan, statement of a profound truth—the implication of 
personal recognition and reunion after death, which belongs to 
our hope of immortality. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In his Ground Plan for Catholic Reading (Sheed & Ward: 
6d. n.) Mr. F. J. Sheed prefaces his list of books with some 
thoughtful words on the relation of Reading and Education. A 
non-Catholic institution, he would insist, cannot in the last resort 
give a complete education: scholarship and a rich mental train- 
ing it can provide; but the final thing which is necessary, a syn- 
thesis and comprehensive view of the totality of being, this it can- 
not of itself secure. And the world of real life is the largest non- 
Catholic institution of all. His list of books is no mere list, nor 
has it been gathered together in haphazard manner. It provides 
a real introduction into English Catholic literature, and the serious 
reader would do well to consult and follow it. And it makes us 
realize how rich and plentiful is that Catholic literature of ours. 

In The Oxford Groups (Sheed & Ward: 1s. n.) Mrs. Sheed sums 
up the good and dangerous in this movement. Her pamphlet is 
all the more useful in view of the recent authoritative statement 
that Catholics may not be members of the Groups. The elements 
of good it contains are to be found in fuller measure and with ade- 
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quate safeguards in Catholic teaching and practice. Its dangers 
are those of all revivalism and individualistic religious effort. 

Mr. Witcut’s Dying Lands (Distributist League: 6d. n.) con- 
siders the neglect of agriculture and the disease that afflicts Eng- 
lish society ; criticizes and rejects the false solution of the Marxists ; 
and exposes in clear outline the remedies offered by Distributism. 
This is a sane and valuable booklet that merits attention and con- 
sideration. 

A third brochure entitled Sous le Joug Hitlérien (Bonne Presse: 
6.00 fr.) follows upon two previous ones, Ce qui se passe en Alle- 
magne and Hitler et Rosenberg, and shows how the Catholics in 
Germany are at last aware of the tactics employed against them 
by the Nazi party and administration. It dwells upon the revival 
of Catholic practice in that country, which interference and perse- 
cution have brought about quite contrary to their intentions. There 
is a note of hopefulness in spite of danger and oppression, the 
gravity of which is fully recognized. 

In Regards Catholiques sur le Monde (Desclée de Brouwer: 
18.00 fr.) the authoress, Dominique Auvergne, provides us with 
the main ideas of fourteen leaders of present-day Catholic thought 
in France, in a series of short interviews. Literature is repre- 
sented by Claudel, Mauriac, Ghéon, René Schwob, Stanislas 
Fumet and Jacques Madaule, with R. Garric (of the Revue des 
Jeunes) and Emm. Mounier (editor of Esprit); philosophy by 
Maritain, Gabriel Marcel and Ed. Le Roy, and theology—of a 
vital and dynamic kind—by P. Forestier, O.P., Paul Doncceur, 
S.J., and Canon Cardijn, founder of the J.O.C. Each of these 
témoins clairvoyants passes his own judgment on the position of 
Catholicism in the France of 1938, and does so in an interesting 
and stimulating way. There is, however, an underlying unity in 
their summing-up of the Catholic situation and in their recom- 
mendations for Catholic policy in the future. This policy is based 
on the exclusion of politics; it is to preserve the spiritual indepen- 
dence of the Church’s action on society. In other words, its 
fundamental principle is la primauté du spirituel, and many are 
the aspects under which this principle is envisaged and illustrated. 
Perhaps it is just as well that the men interviewed refrained from 
reference to controversial issues in French and international 
politics, for that might have meant a certain dimming of that clear- 
ness of French Catholic thought, which is the admiration of Eng- 
lish readers. The attractiveness of the book is enhanced by re- 
markably fine portraits of each of the contributors. 


PERIODICAL. 
The summer number of The Terminal (Samuel Walker: 4d. n.), 
a magazine of the University of London Catholic Society, is worthy 
of honourable mention; indeed it deserves more support than it 
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actually enjoys. It is an attempt to present to the London under- 
graduate the Catholic point of view as a corrective to the many 
other aspects to which he is introduced. It is at the same time a 
short record of Catholic activity, intellectual and not-very-intel- 
lectual, within the different colleges. The current number has two 
interesting articles, the one in favour of association with the 
students’ Peace Council, the other and the more convincing of 
the two, against it. Among outside contributors Dr. Halliday 
Sutherland deals with early travellers in Lapland like Linnaeus and 
Sir Henry Liddell: he has shown us recently that he is himself 
a later and most observant one. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


We have received from the C.T.S. four 2d. pamphlets. These 
include The Catholic Church in Spain, by A. A. Parker, dealing 
concisely with the facts—and their implications—of Spanish 
Church history during the last 140 years or so (it is a reprint from 
The Tablet) ; and C. G. Mortimer’s ‘‘tract’’ on Eucharistic Hymns, 
several of which are translated into English, and usefully prefaced 
by a short account of Latin Hymnody in general, and that of St. 
Thomas Aquinas in particular. In the smaller format, At Prayer, 
a collection of helpful ideas from Father Bede Jarrett’s ‘‘Medita- 
tions for Layfolk,’’ is sure of a welcome; and the sound advice 
on the spiritual life, contained in God’s Team, by B. M. Frederick, 
although evidently intended primarily for boys, is likely to appeal 
to a much wider circle. 

The Catholic Mind (America Press: 5 cents) is always practical 
and up-to-date in its choice of reprints, but an article by Father 
Peter Arrupe, S.J., in the issue for June 22nd, is particularly 
timely, dealing, as it does, with the complicated subject of 
Eugenics, discussed in relation to Catholic principles and stan- 
dards. How lamentably these new-fangled notions are wide of 
the truth is demonstrated by examples drawn from the records of 
what Father Arrupe truly calls ‘‘a Nordic race-suicide.”’ 








BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Reviewed in present issue or reserved for future notice.) 


APosTLESHIP OF Prayer, New York. tales, et les Manifestations Dia- 
Spiritual Reflections for Sisters. boliques. By Joseph de Tonquédec. 
By Rev. C. J. Mullaly, S.J. Pp. 79. PP. 240. Price, 15.00 fr. 


Price, 35 cents. BenzIGER Bros., New York. 
B Pari Poems on the Litany of the Sacred 
eee, Sere. Heart. By John J. Rauscher, S.M. 


Les Maladies Nerveuses ou Men- Pp. 72. Price, $1.25. 
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BiLackweELL, Oxford. 
Determinism and the Problem of 
Evil. Pp. 23. Price, 1s. 


Bies, London. 

Francisco Franco. By Joaquin 
Arrards. Pp. 224. Price, 7s. 6d. 
How to get more out of Life. By 
Rupert Croft-Cooke. Pp. 192. Price, 
3s. 6d. 


Burns, Oates & WaASHBOURNE, LTD., 
London. 

The Sunday Epistles Simply Ex- 
plained. By Rev. E. C. Messenger. 
Pp. vi, 189. Price, 6s. The Three 
Ways of the Spiritual Life. By Pére 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Pp. vii, 
112. Price, 3s. 6d. The Augustinians. 
By Very Rev. E. A. Foran, O.S.A. 
Pp. xii, 180. Price, 7s. 6d. Intro- 
duction to Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology. By Rt. Rev. Archbishop 
Goodier, S.J. Pp. x, 209. Price, 
7s. 6d. The Small Missal. Pp. xxx, 
554- Price, 1s. The English Re- 
cusants. By Brian Magee. Pp. xxx, 
230. Price, 10s. 6d. n. Conferences 
of St. Vincent de Paul. Vol. I. 
Translated by Fr. J. Leonard, C.M. 
Pp. xxii, 322. Price, 10s. 6d. The 
Church. By Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Pp. xiv, 74. Price, 6d. Catholic 
Students’ Aids to the Bible. Vol. III. 
By Fr. H. Pope, O.P. Pp. xvi, 424. 
Price, 10s. 6d. 


CaTHoLic Press, Ranchi. 
My Mass. By Fr. J. Putz, S.J. 
Pp. iv, 78. Price, 2s. 


CoLDWELL, London. 

Education Acts, 1870—1936, and 
their Effects on Catholic Schools. By 
J. B. Maddocks. Pp. 48. Price, 6d. 
Introductory Child Psychology. By 
William A. Kelly and Margaret R. 
Kelly. Pp. xvi, 413. Price, 12s. 


Epitions Spgs, Paris. 

Présence Mariale. By Peére F. 
Charmot, S.J. Pp. 208. Price, 
12.00 fr. Sa Sainteté Pie XI. By 
Mgr. R. Fontenelle. Pp. 501. Price, 
20.00 fr. 

FROM THE AUTHOR. 

The Story of the Apostleship of the 

Sea. By Peter F. Anson. Pp. 16. 


Go.ttancz, Ltp., London. 

What War Means: the Japanese 
Terror in China. By H. J. Timperley. 
Pp. 288. Price, 7s. 6d. Struggle for 
Religious Freedom in Germany. By 
the Dean of Chichester. Pp. 319. 
Price, 8s. 6d. 

Késet-Pustet, Munich. 

Der Mensch und die Ewigkeit. By 
Anton Schiitz. Pp. 396. Price, 
6.50 rm. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Lattes, Turin. 


Francis Thompson. By Federico 


Olivero. Translated by Dante Milani. 
Pp. 290. Price, 25.00 1. 


LETHIELLEUX, Paris. 

Le Retour Offensif du Paganisme. 
By Gustave Combés. Pp. 346. Price, 
30.00 fr. 

LiprairRig Letouzey Et Ang, Paris. 

Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chré- 
tienne et de Liturgie. Fasc. CL, 
CLI. Edited by Rt. Rev. Dom Fer- 
nand Cabrol and Rev. Dom Henri 
Leclercq. Pp. 318. Price, 50.00 fr. 


LIBRAIRIE MISSIONNAIRE, Paris. 

Evéque, Roi des Brigands. By 
Henry Pineau. Pp. viii, 288. Price, 
20.00 fr. 


Lonomans, London. 

Electromagnetics. By Professor 
Alfred O’Rahilly. Pp. xii, 884. Price, 
42s. 


PopuLak Book Depot, Bombay. 
Through Eastern Eyes. By Nand 
Qomar. Pp. 42. 


Raucn, Innsbriick. 

Summa Introductionis in Novum 
Testamentum. By Fr. P. Gaechter, 
S.J. Pp. xii, 262. Price, 6.20 rm. 


Sanps, London. 

The New Ireland. By J. B. Mor- 
ton. Pp. v, 114. Price, 3s. 6d. 
Christ and the Workers. By Stanley 
B. James. Pp. 144. Price, 5s. 
Poetry and Crisis. By Martin 
Turnell. Pp. viii, 88. Price, 2s. 6d. 
The Church at the End of the 1st 
Century. By Abbé Bardy. Pp. viii, 
163. Price, 6s. 


Sueep & Warp, London. 
Spain of the Spaniards. By Ber- 
nard Wall. Pp. ix, 109. Price, 5s. 


Tégut, Paris. 

Petits Enfants. By P. M. Bernard. 
Pp. 168. Price, 9.00 fr. A l’Ecole 
des Tout-Petits. By the Rev. R. P. 
Eugéne. Pp. 39. Price, 1.50 fr. 


*“*Vita E PEensiERO,”’ Milan. 


Studi di Filologia Latina Medie- 
vale. By Ezio Franceschini. Pp. 
viii, 205. Price, 18.00 1. Endecasil- 
labi Crescenti nella Poesia Italiana 
delle Origini e nel Canzoniere del 
Petrarca. By Mariangela Serretta. 
Pp. xxi, 245. Price, 20.00 1. Economia 
e Politica nel Ducato di Milano 1386 
—1535. By Gino Barbieri. Pp. 256. 
Price, 20.00 1. II Concetto di Utilita 
e la Teoria Economica. By Paolo 
Taviani. Pp. viii, 144. Price, 12.00 1. 











